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WILLIAM WALTON 


By KENNETH AVERY 


Wiiu1am WALTON is one of the rare living composers whose name 
commands respect amongst music-lovers throughout the world. 
Even academic circles have recognized his worth: he is an honorary 
Doctor of Music at Oxford and Durham Universities. His inter- 
national fame is superficially rather surprising, for he has given to 
the public a mere handful of works in comparison with the vast 
outpourings of many of his contemporaries. But on consideration 
one wonders if this is not the root of the whole matter: is not 
Walton’s reserving of his musical powers until such time as he feels 
that he really has something in his mind worth saying the secret of 
his great success? And a great success it is, for there is only one 
of his major works which is not frequently performed—the cantata 
‘In Honour of the City of London ’, composed in 1937. 

It is fairly common knowledge that this musician was born in 
Lancashire, at Oldham, to be precise, in 1902. He was no child 
prodigy in the sense that Mozart was a child prodigy; but, after 
his first musical instruction from his father, he entered Christ Church 
Cathedral Choir School at the age of ten. He remained at Oxford 
for some years, becoming an undergraduate of Christ Church in 
1918 through the friendly offices of Dr. Thomas Banks Strong, the 
Dean of the College, who was himself an exceedingly capable 
musician. Walton later dedicated his pianoforte Quartet to him. 
While at Oxford Walton did a great deal of tentative composition, 
chiefly in the shape of vocal works; but, being the most self-critical 
of composers, he has allowed only one of these to survive—‘ A 
Litany ’ for four-part choir, written in 1917, but not published until 
1930. The piece shows a beginning of that contrapuntal facility 
which was to become a marked feature of Walton’s work, as does 
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the song ‘ Tritons ’ (1920), which, together with a song composed 
two years earlier, ‘The Winds’, was Walton’s first work to be 
published (1921). These two songs are by no means well known, 
and the difficulty and indecision as regards key in ‘ Tritons’ and 
the monotony of the three-note phrase in the accompaniment, as 
well as the disappointing ending of ‘The Winds’ will probably 
prevent them from ever becoming so; but they were Walton’s 
first compositions to come before the public, and as such they must 
receive some attention. 

Between 1918 and 1919 Walton composed his first important 
work to be published, the pianoforte Quartet. Although it displays 
certain features thematically, harmonically and rhythmically later 
to be accepted as part of the ‘‘ Walton finger-print ’’, it was written 
before the mainly self-taught composer had completely formed his 
individual style, and influences of other composers—Fauré and 
Brahms, for example—have been found by musical detectives. But, 
bearing in mind the fact that it was written at the age of sixteen 
by a twentieth-century composer, and even allowing for a certain 
amount of revision in preparation for publication five years later, 
one can only regard it as surprisingly fresh and original. 

It was another chamber work—a long string Quartet—which 
brought Walton into the limelight. This Quartet was selected for 
performance at the Festival of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music at Salzburg in 1923, at a time when the British 
musical public had, generally speaking, never heard so much as 
the name of this young man who now represented his country’s 
music abroad. This bringing of Walton’s name to the fore was 
almost the sole achievement of the Quartet, which was not well 
received on the whole. Ernest Newman thought it “ horrible ”’, 
and the composer must have agreed, for it subsequently disappeared 
completely. 

The Quartet, however, had done its work, and Walton’s next 
appearance before the public was welcomed with an interest which 
might not have been given to a completely unknown composer. 
This next appearance was with ‘ Facade’, an entertainment for 
speaking voice and instruments, which had been privately performed 
in 1922. ‘Facade’ was the result of a collaboration between 
Walton and Edith Sitwell (whose brother Sacheverell he had met 
at Oxford), in which words and music were placed on an equal 
footing. Miss Sitwell’s poems, which might be described as nonsense 
verses in the best Lewis Carroll tradition (but more sophisticated, 
of course), and which rely almost entirely on their sound-values, 
were recited rhythmically to the accompaniment of the six players. 
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If the words have no meaning, Walton’s music supplies it, and this 
is the reason why the orchestrated versions of eleven of the move- 
ments (made into two orchestral suites in 1926 and 1938 and used 
for the ‘ Fagade’ ballet) sound so well by themselves. These 
orchestrated pieces have naturally become better known than the 
original chamber version, and this may give the impression to 
anyone who has not heard this version that the ‘ Facade’ music 
is all parody, and therefore not worthy of serious attention. But this 
impression is incorrect, as will be judged from a hearing of such a 
beautiful movement as ‘ The Man from a Far Countree’ in which, 
it would seem, the music cannot be removed from the words. An 
entertainment must have more than one element in it, and here is 
one containing an instance of art for art’s sake replacing parody 
for art’s sake (ridicule being an admirable corrective). A further 
example may be found in ‘ Daphne’, the first of the settings of 
Miss Sitwell’s ‘ Fagade’ poems as songs which Walton published 
in 1932 as ‘ Three Songs’, each being in the musical idiom of a 
different country, England, Spain and America. But the more 
familiar parts of ‘ Facade’, which are parodies, are so good that 
one feels that we shall not come upon their like again. In the 
‘ Polka ’, the ‘ Swiss Yodelling Song’ and the ‘ Scotch Rhapsody ’, 
for instance, the impression is given that in these few bars of music 
the whole essence of these types of popular music has been concen- 
trated, and that no subsequent parody will ever equal or surpass 
them. Lord Berners’s polkas in ‘ The Triumph of Neptune’ and 
‘Luna Park’ are very witty, but they do not sum up the whole 
idiom as do Walton’s thirty-seven bars of music. In ‘ Fagade’, 
Walton showed himself to be a great wit, but a wit of great musical 
ability, both in inspiration (there are many happy moments like 
the lilting tune in the ‘ Valse’ and the ending of the ‘ Scotch 
Rhapsody’ which are surely. not mere contrivances) and in the 
technique of composition, for here we see the first full manifestation 
of Walton’s contrapuntal ability, as in the skilful and apt combina- 
tions of numerous themes in the ‘ Swiss Yodelling Song’ and in 
the ‘ Noche espafiola’. Mention of the themes in ‘ Facade ’ reminds 
one that sometimes one of Walton’s weapons against stereotyped 
music in this work was the use of familiar thematic examples of the 
types in question, quotations from ‘“‘ See me dance the polka”, 
“I do like to be beside the seaside”’, the ranz des vaches in the 
‘William Tell’ Overture, and even ‘Don Giovanni’! being 


1 As far as I know, this quotation, conscious or unconscious, has not been noted else- 
where. It occurs in the ‘ Tarantella Sevillana’, and is from the aria “ Batti, batti”’ in 
Mozart’s opera. 
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employed. ‘Facade’ is unique and, for reasons already given, is 


likely to remain so, and therefore care should be taken not to 


under-rate either its entertainment or its musical value. 

Three years elapsed before Walton allowed another work to be 
publicly performed. This was the overture ‘ Portsmouth Point’, 
composed in 1925 and first performed at Ziirich in 1926. Interest 
was now fully aroused in this young composer, who could manage 
with equal skill the small chamber orchestra of six players and the 
full-size modern symphony orchestra (including triple woodwind 
and a large percussion section). It would be going too far to say 
that Walton’s handling of the orchestra in ‘ Portsmouth Point’ is 
extremely skilful, for there are times when one feels that too many 
instruments are being used unnecessarily; nevertheless, the work 
as a whole is too successful to be adversely criticized. Walton was 
inspired to write it by a print by Rowlandson. The print depicts 
an eighteenth-century seaport with all the hustle and bustle of 
preparation for the departure of ships. It is extremely detailed, 
with many things—for example leave-taking, love-making and 
fiddle-playing—going on at the same time, and Walton’s music is 
appropriately complex. Walton has captured the spirit of the print 
fully in his overture, and the restless energy so characteristic of his 
music appears here in full dress, with all the numerous cross-accents 
which are so apt. The jolly themes are such as only an Englishman 
writing of a subject near to the sea could have conceived, and the 
whole impression given is of a thoroughly English work, an impression 
deepened by the dedication to one of the most English of all writers, 
Siegfried Sassoon. Humour has taken the place of wit. 

In 1926, too, Walton composed ‘ Siesta ’, a charming short piece 
for small orchestra which is remarkable for the first open appearance 
of his “* Mediterranean mood”, and for its linking of smooth, 
attractive melodies with rather pungent harmonies. 

The time was now ripe for Walton to present a full-scale work. 
This emerged, after being intended as a ballet, as the ‘ Sinfonia 
concertante ’ for orchestra with pianoforte, composed in 1927 and 
first performed in 1928. Walton’s connection with the Sitwell 
family was once more in evidence, each of the three movements 
being dedicated to one of them. The elasticity of his themes is 
shown by the fact that each movement seems to have a basic theme, 
from which the others are derived. The first movement, dedicated 
to Sir Osbert Sitwell, is reasonably serious and very energetic 
Walton; the second, Edith Sitwell’s movement, is a very romantic 
piece of work in which Walton’s contrapuntal skill is seen once 
more; and the final movement, for Sacheverell Sitwell, is exceedingly 
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jolly, having one of those frankly gay opening tunes that Walton 
can write so well. The ‘ Sinfonia’ ends with a skilful summary of 
the main themes which leaves the hearer with a complete idea of 
the work—artistic unity properly achieved. But perhaps the 
homogeneity of the themes, which are, however, as different as 
could be desired, has much to do with this. 

The romantic feeling found in the second movement of the 
‘Sinfonia’ came to the fore in Walton’s next work, the viola 
Concerto (1928-29), which has great lyrical qualities and depth 
of feeling, and is regarded by some as his finest achievement. The 
first movement is the slowest of the three, and its beautiful pre- 
dominant theme has some characteristics of Walton’s thoughtful 
melodies in the leaps of sevenths and ninths. The gay rondoish 
movement which follows is a surprising deviation from the normal, 
even though the recognized slow movement could easily be discarded 
after the melancholy beauty of the first one. This second movement 
shows a rhythmic gaiety and a love of tunes for their own sake that 
make it akin in some ways to ‘ Portsmouth Point’. The powerful 
finale, with its rather fugal traits, opens with a tune that might 
have been written by Elgar for ‘ Falstaff’ and ends with the viola 
soliloquizing on the opening theme of the whole work. This 
Concerto is less harsh harmonically than any of Walton’s other 
large-scale compositions, and it is noticeable that he fully realized 
the qualities of the viola, making the work not openly virtuosic. 
There are no obtrusive cadenzas for the solo instrument, and it 
satisfies as only “ pure” music can. 

Walton continued composition on traditional English lines by 
writing an oratorio on the grand scale, ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’, which 
was first performed at the Leeds Festival in 1931. Scored for 
baritone solo, double chorus, large modern orchestra and two brass 
bands, it was from the first received with favour, if also with some 
awe. It revealed a new side to Walton’s musical character—the 
dramatic. The composer was no doubt fortunate in having such an 
excellent text as Sir Osbert Sitwell’s arrangement of the passages 
concerning Belshazzar’s feast and others in the Bible; and he was 
able to create an oratorio of striking originality. The outstanding 
sections of the work are the astoundingly beautiful eight-part 
unaccompanied chorus “ By the waters of Babylon ”’, the barbaric 
praising of the heathen gods, in which Walton’s elastic themes are 
used to full advantage, and the wonderfully exciting “‘ Alleluia ” 
chorus to celebrate the fall of ‘‘ Babylon the great”, in which the 
word “ Alleluia ”’ is flung ecstatically from one choir to the other, 
and which ends the oratorio. The closing excitement is likely to 
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deceive adverse critics about the oratorio’s musical qualities, which 
will easily be found by inspection of even the inadequate vocal score. 
The choral writing, for all the harsh dissonances which appear 
occasionally, betrays the feeling for the sound of voices which was 
a legacy of the composer’s days as a chorister. 

In 1932 Walton published a setting of a fifteenth-century carol 
‘ Make we joy now in this fest’, for S.A.T.B., which is almost as 
successful at capturing the spirit of words from that bygone age as 
Peter Warlock’s efforts in the same medium. 

If Walton the dreamer of the viola Concerto had shown his 
teeth in ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’, he bared them completely in his next 
work, the Symphony. A sensation other than musical was made 
when the first performance of this Symphony, after being deferred 
once, was given, because only the first three movements were played. 
Having created three movements of great depth, the composer was 
unable to satisfy himself in the last movement, and he showed his 
integrity in preferring to wait for inspiration rather than finish his 
work hurriedly to suit the public. The whole Symphony was first 
performed in 1935. The first movement has great strength and is 
based on Walton’s elastic themes which, after their first appearance, 
grow and grow until they attain a huge stature. The scherzo which 
follows is marked con malizia, and the “‘ malicious ” tunes are rapped 
out in angry cross-rhythms, the most frequent distortions being the 
changing of the 3-4 time-signature to 5-4, and two 3-4 bars being 
treated as if they were three separate 2-4 bars. ‘“‘ Malicious ”’ is 
the only word to describe the irony of this powerful music, which 
occasionally misses out a bar of the tunes here and there, and at 
the end there is a five-bar silence, followed by a final punctuated 
statement of the transformed initial theme. Here is malice incarnate. 
The slow movement is a thing of beauty which, like all Walton’s 
slow movements, improves with frequent hearing. The delicate 
handling of the woodwind is a joy to hear. The finale, much 
discussed because of the circumstances related above, is partly 
fugal and, despite much adverse criticism, seems to be an excellent 
solution to the composer’s problem. It has often been noted that 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ modern” fourth Symphony, written at the 
same time, ends with a fugal movement. This should not be 
interpreted as a similarity between the two composers, but as the 
striving of two great minds to express in music the feelings aroused 
by “hard times”. The two symphonies were composed at the 
time of the universal depression following the slump of the early 
1930s. On full acquaintance one realizes that Walton’s Symphony 
is rich in profundity and musical value. 
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In 1934, a year before Arthur Bliss made musical history with 
the music for H. G. Wells’s film ‘ Things to Come’, and about the 
same time that Prokofiev was writing the music for ‘ Lieutenant 
Kizhe’, Walton composed the music for the film ‘ Escape me 
Never’, and two years later the music for the film version of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ As You Like It’. Good film music must naturally, 
like all good incidental music, be in the mood of the film for which 
it is composed, and Walton is too sincere a composer and too 
strenuous a self-critic to convert his film music forcibly for use in 
the concert-hall. Therefore, only two extracts have been published 
from these scores: a ballet from ‘ Escape me Never’ and a setting 
of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree ” from ‘ As You Like It’. Viewed 
objectively, the former is a rather obvious composition which 
doubtless served its original purpose well—if only all film music 
were as good!—and the latter is a delightfully fresh song which 
captures the Elizabethan atmospcere admirably. 

In 1937 Walton returned to composition for the concert-hall, 
with two works composed for special occasions. The first, the 
march ‘Crown Imperial’, which has been called “ Pomp and 
Circumstance No. 6”’, was one of the works commissioned for the 
Coronation of that year. Walton was in very good company here, 
for the composers contributing included Bax, Ireland and Vaughan 
Williams. The second work was written for the Leeds Festival and 
has already been mentioned: it was the cantata ‘ In Honour of the 
City of London’, a work that is undeservedly neglected, perhaps 
because provincial choirs see no good reason for extolling London 
in song. This cantata is a setting of a poem written at the very 
beginning of the sixteenth century by the Scots poet William Dunbar. 
(It was from this poem that Walton got the title of his previous 
work: “In beawtie beryng the crone imperiall”’.) The setting is 
interesting and ingenious, and the choral writing, frequently contra- 
puntal, makes rather more demands in parts on the resource of the 
singers than does ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ’. 

The next composition—Walton’s last large-scale work to date— 
was the violin Concerto, written for Jascha Heifetz, by whom it 
was first performed in 1939. The planning of the movements— 
slow, quick, moderate—follows that of the older viola Concerto, 
but there is an essential difference between the two: the violin 
Concerto is a virtuoso work. The solo part is of breath-taking 
difficulty and the orchestra has many brilliant passages. All of 
which led some people to believe that the work is musically of little 
value; but when the scintillating cover has been lifted off, after 
several hearings, it is found to have a very sound core, and indeed 
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deceive adverse critics about the oratorio’s musical qualities, which 
will easily be found by inspection of even the inadequate vocal score. 
The choral writing, for all the harsh dissonances which appear 
occasionally, betrays the feeling for the sound of voices which was 
a legacy of the composer’s days as a chorister. 

In 1932 Walton published a setting of a fifteenth-century carol 
* Make we joy now in this fest’, for S.A.T.B., which is almost as 
successful at capturing the spirit of words from that bygone age as 
Peter Warlock’s efforts in the same medium. 

If Walton the dreamer of the viola Concerto had shown his 
teeth in ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’, he bared them completely in his next 
work, the Symphony. A sensation other than musical was made 
when the first performance of this Symphony, after being deferred 
once, was given, because only the first three movements were played. 
Having created three movements of great depth, the composer was 
unable to satisfy himself in the last movement, and he showed his 
integrity in preferring to wait for inspiration rather than finish his 
work hurriedly to suit the public. The whole Symphony was first 
performed in 1935. The first movement has great strength and is 
based on Walton’s elastic themes which, after their first appearance, 
grow and grow until they attain a huge stature. The scherzo which 
follows is marked con malizia, and the “ malicious ” tunes are rapped 
out in angry cross-rhythms, the most frequent distortions being the 
changing of the 3-4 time-signature to 5-4, and two 3-4 bars being 
treated as if they were three separate 2-4 bars. ‘“‘ Malicious ”’ is 
the only word to describe the irony of this powerful music, which 
occasionally misses out a bar of the tunes here and there, and at 
the end there is a five-bar silence, followed by a final punctuated 
statement of the transformed initial theme. Here is malice incarnate. 
The slow movement is a thing of beauty which, like all Walton’s 
slow movements, improves with frequent hearing. The delicate 
handling of the woodwind is a joy to hear. The finale, much 
discussed because of the circumstances related above, is partly 
fugal and, despite much adverse criticism, seems to be an excellent 
solution to the composer’s problem. It has often been noted that 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ modern” fourth Symphony, written at the 
same time, ends with a fugal movement. This should not be 
interpreted as a similarity between the two composers, but as the 
striving of two great minds to express in music the feelings aroused 
by “hard times”. The two symphonies were composed at the 
time of the universal depression following the slump of the early 
1930s. On full acquaintance one realizes that Walton’s Symphony 
is rich in profundity and musical value. 
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In 1934, a year before Arthur Bliss made musical history with 
the music for H. G. Wells’s film ‘ Things to Come’, and about the 
same time that Prokofiev was writing the music for ‘ Lieutenant 
Kizhe’, Walton composed the music for the film ‘ Escape me 
Never’, and two years later the music for the film version of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ As You Like It’. Good film music must naturally, 
like all good incidental music, be in the mood of the film for which 
it is composed, and Walton is too sincere a composer and too 
strenuous a self-critic to convert his film music forcibly for use in 
the concert-hall. Therefore, only two extracts have been published 
from these scores: a ballet from ‘ Escape me Never’ and a setting 
of ‘* Under the Greenwood Tree ” from ‘ As You Like It’. Viewed 
objectively, the former is a rather obvious composition which 
doubtless served its original purpose well—if only all film music 
were as good!—and the latter is a delightfully fresh song which 
captures the Elizabethan atmosphere admirably. 

In 1937 Walton returned to composition for the concert-hall, 
with two works composed for special occasions. The first, the 
march ‘ Crown Imperial’, which has been called “ Pomp and 
Circumstance No. 6’’, was one of the works commissioned for the 
Coronation of that year. Walton was in very good company here, 
for the composers contributing included Bax, Ireland and Vaughan 
Williams. The second work was written for the Leeds Festival and 
has already been mentioned: it was the cantata ‘ In Honour of the 
City of London’, a work that is undeservedly neglected, perhaps 
because provincial choirs see no good reason for extolling London 
in song. This cantata is a setting of a poem written at the very 
beginning of the sixteenth century by the Scots poet William Dunbar. 
(It was from this poem that Walton got the title of his previous 
work: “In beawtie beryng the crone imperiall”’.) The setting is 
interesting and ingenious, and the choral writing, frequently contra- 
puntal, makes rather more demands in parts on the resource of the 
singers than does ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ’. 

The next composition—Walton’s last large-scale work to date— 
was the violin Concerto, written for Jascha Heifetz, by whom it 
was first performed in 1939. The planning of the movements— 
slow, quick, moderate—follows that of the older viola Concerto, 
but there is an essential difference between the two: the violin 
Concerto is a virtuoso work. The solo part is of breath-taking 
difficulty and the orchestra has many brilliant passages. All of 
which led some people to believe that the work is musically of little _ 
value; but when the scintillating cover has been lifted off, after 
several hearings, it is found to have a very sound core, and indeed 
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it may yet prove to be much more important than the other major 
works. Once more, the opening movement has a lovely first subject, 
which is even more remarkable for the fact that there is in it an 
unconscious quotation from the composer’s song ‘Daphne’. The 
contrasting second movement, headed Presto capriccioso alla napoletana, 
brings the ‘‘ Mediterranean mood ”’ to the fore again in the middle 
section. The movement gives a remarkable example of the elasticity of 
Walton’s themes, for the main tune, though repeated again and again 
throughout it, never appears in the same guise, and yet it is always 
unmistakably the same tune. The finale is rather complex and 
contains much matter of interest. It is rather difficult to see the 
inside of this work, for its outside is so dazzling. But within are 
richer treasures than even the jewelled wrapping promises. 

The comedy overture ‘ Scapino’ (1940) was also written for 
American connections. Walton was one of the composers (among 
the others, incidentally, were Stravinsky and Kodaly) asked to 
write works for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s fiftieth birthday, 
and this was the result. It is a musical portrait of a stock character 
in the Italian commedia dell’ arte, one of the famous menials of 
literature. The line may be said to begin with the clever slave in 
Terentian comedies and is carried down to Sam Weller, perhaps 
even to the comparatively tame Jeeves. In the middle of this line 
of descent, more or less, are Scapino (Moliére’s Scapin) and Figaro, 
the former being the most rascally of them all. Walton’s specific 
inspiration was again pictorial: an etching of Scapino by Jacques 
Callot; and his music is roguish and amorous as befits the subject. 
The composer, to add to his atmosphere, quoted Rossini’s ‘ Tancredi’ 
Overture, Rossini being, as he said, ‘ the most Scapinesque of all 
composers’, with an interesting result: many people mistook the 
quotation as being from Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Scheherezade ’, and 
some even thought of Ravel’s ‘ Daphnis et Chloé’ (the General 
Dance)! This is an example of the predominance of rhythm in 
music, for the resemblance between the four tunes is more rhythmic 
than melodic. This brilliant and diverting overture is an interesting 
piece of musical characterization, for the composer has succeeded in 
making an individual out of a stock character. 

In the same year, 1940, Walton orchestrated six Bach pieces 
for the ballet * The Wise Virgins ’, for which the scenery was designed 
by Rex Whistler. These arrangements, scored for medium-sized 
orchestra, show clearly Walton’s great ability as an orchestrator. 
In 1940 he also wrote a set of ‘ Duets for Children’ which were 
originally designed as pianoforte solos, but proved too difficult in 
this form. These ten little pieces are charmingly designed and have 
no titles, although the last one is a distinctive Walton march. They 
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show that Walton is as capable of working in miniature as on 
larger canvases. They were orchestrated in the following year. 

The war which broke out in 1939 altered the lives of most people, 
and a war job was found even for composers. Walton was 
** directed ”’ to the writing of film music, and it is said that, during 
the war, he composed incidental music lasting altogether five and 
a half hours. This work began in 1941, with the music for the film 
version of Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Major Barbara’ and the official film 
aimed at the stamping out of “ careless talk”, ‘ Next-of-Kin’. In 
1942 the films supplied with Walton music were ‘ The Foreman 
went to France ’, ‘ The First of the Few’ and ‘ Went the Day Well’. 
The last of this music was composed in 1944 for the Laurence Olivier 
screen version of Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry V’. Walton showed in his 
film music, as in all his other compositions, a very original mind. 
He showed that, instead of writing purely descriptive music, a 
composer could employ more usual musical forms with great effect, 
as for instance the fugue (* The First of the Few ’) and the passacaglia 
(‘Henry V’). The use of Leitmotive was also developed, as in 
‘ The Foreman went to France’ and ‘ Next-of-Kin’. From all this 
music only the ‘ Spitfire’ Prelude and Fugue from ‘ The First of 
the Few’ and a concert suite from ‘ Henry V’ have reached the 
concert-halls. In 1942 Walton also wrote the incidental music for 
John Gielgud’s production of ‘ Macbeth’; very effective, and “ full 
of sound and fury ’’ where necessary, as anyone who has heard that 
composed for the opening scene with the witches can testify; and 
the music for Louis MacNeice’s radio play with music, ‘ Christopher 
Columbus’. All this incidental music confirmed the high opinions 
held of Walton’s dramatic gifts after ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ’. 

Thus, although Walton’s music was heard during the war by 
larger audiences than ever before (many members of which doubtless 
did not realize it), he produced very little that would reach his 
musical public. In 1943, in addition to revising the ‘ Sinfonia 
concertante’ and the violin Concerto, he wrote the music for the 
Spenserian ballet ‘ The Quest ’, for which the scenery was designed 
by John Piper. In this music the influence of the composer’s film 
work can be seen from the exact timings and the use of Leitmotive. 

Only two works remain to be mentioned to bring the account 
of Walton’s music up to date. Both were written in memory of 
Sir Henry Wood, who died in 1944. The first was the ‘ Memorial 
Fanfare’ for orchestra (1945) and the second the short unaccom- 
panied choral work ‘ Where does the uttered music go?’ (1946), 
for which the words, which seem to hamper the composer a little, 
were written by the Poet Laureate, John Masefield. 
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For the future we can only hope and guess. If the war had not 
prevented him, Walton would have accepted Benny Goodman’s 
request for a clarinet Concerto; and it has been rumoured that 
he is searching for an opera libretto. All that we can be certain 
of is that Walton’s future work will be as original and as different 
from his other compositions as each has been from the other in the 
past. He has been at work for some time on a string Quartet, but 
with him, one can never be sure that he will allow a work to reach 
the public.? If the Quartet does, there is no doubt that the verdict 
will be rather different from that on his previous work in this 
medium. 


Walton’s works, mostly written between two world wars, having 
been listed, it is now necessary to summarize briefly their distinguish- 
ing features. 

The most noticeable thing about him is his individuality. He 
is not a revolutionary composer; he merely writes in the way best 
suiting his feelings. Thus, although he does not defy tradition, he 
discards it (as in the arrangement of his concerto movements) 
where he deems it necessary. 

Outstanding features of his work are the elasticity of his themes, 
which, although they rarely appear in the same guise, never lose 
their identity; his rhythmic misplacements, which give an impression 
of tremendous vitality; and his fondness for contrapuntal feats, 
which leads one to believe that he thinks more “ horizontally ”, 
like Bach, than “ vertically’, like Delius. This third feature has 
perhaps been over-emphasized, detracting attention from his 
harmony, which is rather complex; at times luscious, as in the first 
movement of the violin Concerto, and at others piquant, as in 
* Siesta’. One is never quite sure what key a work of his is in, but 
to call Walton an atonal composer is going a step too far. In this 
matter-of harmony it would seem that, as before, he knows instinc- 
tively what is correct in expressing himself. He never eliminates 
key: the feeling of what the key is is always there, sometimes because 
of his adherence to a pedal-point, even if it would be difficult to 
decide what it is by glancing at one of his scores. In the viola 
Concerto the feeling is for A, but there is a wavering between major 
and minor which seems inevitable. And in the first movement of 
the Symphony it would be no easy matter to decide whether the 
predominant key were Bp major or minor, although it is stated to 
be minor. But when the movement is heard the “ minor ” title is 


* Shortly before this issue went to press the London Contemporary Music Centre 
announced the first performance of the Quartet for February 4th 1947.—Eb. 
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justified. Walton can adapt his key to his mood admirably, the 
result of the apparent indecision being accuracy of expression. He 
always pays the greatest attention to the smallest details in his 
scores, seeking perfection in all directions and, except for rare over- 
balancings like the predominance of the brass in the first movement 
of the Symphony, which may, after all, be deliberate, his choral 
and orchestral writing is consistently good. 

There are less definable but yet unmistakable features in his 
music. He has wit and he has humour—compare ‘ Facade’ with 
‘Portsmouth Point’; he is tolerant and good-natured, as in 
*Scapino ’, although he can lash out as he does in the scherzo of 
the Symphony; and he is an English composer, with a fine sense 
of the past (‘Henry V’) and of pageantry (not always as obvious 
as in ‘ Crown Imperial’, but present in his numerous fanfares, like 
those in ‘ Macbeth ’), although his Englishness is not as immediately 
obvious as Vaughan Williams’s and he is international enough to 
be universally appreciated. His thoughts, even in a comedy overture, 
are never shallow and they are at times, as in the Symphony, 
extremely profound. 

He has been accused of remaining persistently a member of the 
intelligentsia. I say accused because, somehow, “‘ member of the 
intelligentsia” is a phrase which may give a wrong impression— 
an impression of insincerity and general “ cleverness’’. Perhaps 
the accusers have been deceived by his early associations with the 
Sitwells and the apparent slickness and energy of music written by 
an outwardly quiet man. But his music, especially that composed 
after 1927, is intellectual in the sense that Bach at his best or 
Beethoven in the last quartets are intellectual. Great technical 
ability is used to express something too deep for ordinary music— 
a glimpse of “ faery lands forlorn ’’—in Walton’s case, the reaction 
of a mind fundamentally romantic to the events in a most unromantic 
world. In this way Walton reflects his times—not deliberately, 
like those composers who always have in their minds “I am a 
twentieth-century composer, and must always progress, never 
looking back”’. Walton reflects, as in the viola Concerto, but his 
music cannot be misplaced in musical history, although one feels that 
he has created work for all time. He is assuredly a great composer. 


HUGO WOLF’S VIENNA DIARY, 1875-76 


By FRANK WALKER 


In three well-known letters,! quoted in most of the biographies, the 
fifteen-year-old Hugo Wolf tells his parents about the overwhelming 
impression made upon him by his introduction to the music and the 
personality of Richard Wagner. In the first of these letters, dated 
November 23rd 1875, he describes the performance of * Tannhauser ’ 
which he had heard the previous evening—how the music delighted 
him and how he applauded till his hands were sore, how he shouted 
* Bravo Wagner! Bravissimo Wagner!” until he was hoarse and 
until people stared more at him than they did at Wagner himself. 
After the performance Wagner made a little speech and Wolf tells 
his parents: “In my next letter I will let you have the Master’s 
exact words. I have written them out in my note-book. More about 
Wagner in my next letter. I am quite beside myself about the 
music of this great Master and have become a Wagnerian”. In 
the second and third letters Wolf quotes a long passage from his 
diary of December 11th and 12th, telling how he laid siege to the 
Imperial Hotel, where Wagner was staying, until he succeeded in 
obtaining an interview, how he produced his compositions and 
begged the Master’s opinion on them, and how Wagner found no 
time to examine the manuscripts, but spoke kindly and encourag- 
ingly, if non-committally, and thereby won Wolf’s allegiance for 
ever. 

The note-book, or diary, mentioned in these early letters, was 
acquired in March 1940 by the National Library, in Vienna, and 
by the kindness of Dr. Jancik, of the Music Section of the Library, 
I have been able to transcribe it for the first time. More than a 
formal acknowledgment is due to Dr. Jancik, who went to enormous 
trouble to trace for me this diary and many other Wolf manuscripts 
and sketches. The Albertina having been destroyed by bombs, the 
Music Section of the National Library was still closed and its 
treasures were still concealed in crates in the cellars. In the depths 
of winter, in the unheated Library, these Wolf relics were sought 
for, found and put at my disposal, without restriction. I shall 


ae Wolf, * Familienbriefe ’, herausgegeben von Edmund von Hellmer (Leipzig, 
1912). 
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always remember with gratitude what Dr. Jancik and his assistants 
did for me in the winter of 1945-46. 

The diary consists of a small, dull-red pocket-book with metal 
rim and clasp, which has obviously been used at different times for 
different purposes. Some of the entries are carefully written in ink, 
most of them scribbled hastily in pencil. A few of the pencil notes 
are so badly smudged as to be practically illegible. Often in this 
diary Wolf makes use of his schoolboyish secret code—he writes in 
German, but uses Greek characters. The sections set down in 
Greek lettering, however, contain no particularly secret information 
and it will serve no purpose to distinguish here between what is 
written in plain language and what is not. 

The Library has numbered the double pages of this little book 
1-59. What must be the first entry, chronologically considered, 
begins on the right-hand side of (double) page 48 and continues to 
the left-hand side of page 50—carefully written notes in ink, under 
the heading ‘‘ German,”’ about assonance, alliteration, rhyme, and 
iambic, trochaic, dactylic and anapaestic verse. These must be 
school notes from Wolf’s Marburg period (about September 1873 
—July 1875). 

Right at the end of the book, on page 59, are some scribbled 
pencil notes, also of the Marburg period, about one of Wolf’s early 


compositions : 


On Sunday, April 11th, at 8.30 p.m., the Sonata begun. Written 
on Monday 12th at 11.45 in the Town Park, from 5 till 7.45 in the 
wood over the three ponds. Continuation on Tuesday, April 13th, 
from 3 o'clock till 4.45. On Friday from 11.30 to 4.30, with inter- 
ruption. On April 29th at 4.50 in the afternoon. 


These dates and days of the week are correct only for 1875, and 
other evidence, which need not be produced here, suggests that the 
work referred to was the piano Sonata, Opus 1.* 

When, in September 1875, Wolf went to Vienna, to attend the 
Konservatorium and begin his musical education in earnest, he took 
with him this little note-book, most of the pages of which were then 
still blank, and used it next as an address-book. Here are the addresses 
of his friends, of a piano dealer, of his professor of harmony, Robert 
Fuchs, and of the shop where Cousin Anna’s glycerine pomade is 
obtainable. A few brief jottings are found on other pages—opus 
numbers of the Clementi sonatas he was studying, a poem about 
Hellmesberger, the-director of the Konservatorium, and various scraps 
of information. The most interesting material in this book, however, 


2 MS (incomplete) in the Music Section of the City Library, in the Rathaus, Vienna. 
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begins on the right-hand side of page 26 and continues on all the 
remaining blank pages, to the end. It is headed: “ Theatre 
Notes ’”’, starts with bare, or almost bare, records of the operas and 
concerts he has attended, and gradually develops into a diary. 

As is known, Wolf stayed when he first came to Vienna with his 
aunt, Katharina Vinzenberg, whose two daughters, Anna and Ida, 
were also attending the Konservatorium. The Vinzenzbergs lived 
at Mayergasse 14, a turning off the Praterstrasse, in the second 
Bezirk, Leopoldstadt. Wolf seems to have divided his time between 
the Mayergasse and the Arsenal. There are several indications in 
the diary and elsewhere that he actually lived in the Arsenal for a 
time. Possibly his uncle was employed there. The names of this 
uncle and aunt, and of cousins Anna and Ida, recur in Wolf’s note- 
book. Of others mentioned, Hans Maier was another cousin. A 
visiting-card of Alexander Péch, a close friend at this period, is 
between the pages of the diary. Herr Gaisser, who procured Wolf 
his first teaching appointment, is mentioned in the ‘ Familienbriefe’ .* 
Wallner, Waldmann, Fischoff, Walenta and Pinkas are mere names. 
Most of the others of whom Wolf writes are readily identifiable, 
the majority being, of course, the most celebrated artists of the 
day. 

The diary becomes really interesting with the arrival of Wagner 
on the Viennese scene. At once the pages come to life. The figure 
of Wagner dominates Wolf’s world, influences his attitude towards 
other composers, occupies his waking thoughts and recurs in his 
dreams at night. The greater part of these Wagnerian rhapsodies 
is already known through the ‘ Familienbriefe ’, where Wolf quotes 
from his diary. It is interesting to observe that he re-wrote and 
considerably improved these passages before sending them home to 
his father and mother. The accounts in the letters are more finished, 
more orderly ; those in the diary are more immediate. The sudden 
descent from exaltation to quite banal everyday facts is often comic 
and is characteristic of the diary. 

Towards the end the entries cease to be consecutive and concern 
haircutting, dreams and his own compositions rather than concerts 
and opera performances. I have inserted these miscellaneous 
passages in chronological sequence among the theatre notes. Wolf’s 
erratic spelling I have not attempted to reproduce, and wherever 
possible I have given proper names in their correct form. Here and 
there I have made an obvious correction to a date. A few 
obscurities remain. 


® Page 8. G. = Gaisser. 
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THE DIARY 


On October 11th 1875 at the Court Opera for the first time. 
Opera : ‘ The Marriage of Figaro’, by Mozart. Countess: Frau 
Wilt. Péch was with me. Very rainy weather. The performance 
very good. Was in the gallery. 

To-day, October 12th, ‘Oberon’ by C. M. von Weber. Rezia : 
Frau Dustmann. The scenery was extraordinarily fine. The music 
wonderful and enchanting. At the close very rainy weather. Had 
soon forgotten the biography of Beethoven.* I went home. 

October 16th, ‘ Robert the Devil’. Princess of Sicily: Frau 
Wilt. Robert: Herr Labatt. Gallery. Anna, Ida and another 
young lady. Frightful scrimmage. At half-past two went. home 
with Uncle.* Ballet: Fraulein Linda. End 10.30. 

October 17th, ‘ The Magic Flute’, by Mozart. Pamina: Frau 
Dustmann. Queen of the Night: Frau Wilt. Was in the pit. 
Received from Uncle a gulden for the theatre. Magnificent scenery. 
Then went with Maier to the Napagedl beer-saloon. At 12 o’clock 
went home. The music was charming. 

Wednesday, October 27th, went without head-covering from the 
Mayergasse to the Arsenal at 7.30 in the evening. 

Thursday, October 28th 1875, played the 2nd Study in the first 
volume of Cramer and the E minor scale before Professor Dachs at 
the test. The examination itself went off very well. 

Sunday 31st, the great Gran Mass by Liszt performed in the 
Hofburg Chapel. The Mass made a powerful impression on me. 
Sunday, October 31st, ‘Don Giovanni’. Couldn’t go to the Court 
Opera owing to very violent headache. 

On November 1st C major Mass by Mozart in the Hofburg 
Chapel. Comic Opera, great performance by the conjurer Professor 
C. Hermann on November rst. Herr Gaisser took me in. Second 
row of the stalls. On this day met Herr Gaisser for the first time 
in the Black Eagle Hotel. On November ist as I left the theatre 
(by the Belvedere line*) it snowed for the first time, at about a 
quarter to ten. 

Thursday, November 4th 1875, ‘ Fidelio’ by L. v. Beethoven. 
Fidelio: Frau Dustmann. Florestan: Herr Walter. Pizarro : 
Herr Beck. The effect of this opera was tremendous. I was quite 


* I am unable to clarify this — “ Die Biographie von Beethoven hatte bald vergessen,” 
in Greek characters. Perhaps “* Bald” is a name, but the word is written with a smal 
b by Wolf. 

® Sic. 

* The Belvederelinie, part of the old boundary of the City of Vienna, which i- 
mately followed the line of the present Giirtel. Wolf was clearly on his way to py aoe 
again. 
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beside myself. Aunt, Anna and Ida were with me in the gallery. 
Frau Dustmann received a bouquet at the end and was called back 
four times. 

Sunday, November 7th, we all—Anna, Ida and 1—fell into fits 
of laughter over the word “ Deibl”,” after ‘ Manfred’ had been 
performed. 

Monday, November 8th,® frightful wind and rain on going home 
from the Mayergasse to the Arsenal. 

On November 17th 1875, at 10.45, before the stage door of the 
Court Opera House, saw for the very first time the great Master 
Richard Wagner (with his wife). I regarded him, as he himself once 
Karl Maria Weber, with a truly religious awe, and an indescribable 
feeling came over me. Upon this I went on the stage, whence I 
was four times shown out. He had light-grey trousers, a dark-brown 
overcoat and a top hat. His hair was greyish-white and brushed 
backwards. He wore spectacles. 

November 18th 1875, received the first teaching appointment 
through Herr v. Gaisser. Lessons: Monday, Tuesday, Friday, 
from 6 to 7. Herr v. Peyermak, Engineer, Weissgarberstrasse No. 14, 
znd floor. 

On November 2oth Fritz® got up at 6.45, which is very unusual. 

Monday November 22nd 1875, for the first time since my arrival 
in Vienna, saw ‘ Tannhauser ’, in the presence of the great Richard 
Wagner. Tannhauser: Herr Labatt. Hermann, Landgrave of 
Thuringia: Scaria. Wolfram v. Eschenbach: v. Bignio. Walter 
v. der Vogelweide: Adams. Elisabeth: Fraulein Ehnn. Venus: 
Frau Friedrich-Materna. Wagner at the end of the third act made 
the following speech : “ It will in May be about 15 years since I 
first got a hearing for my ‘ Lohengrin ’—before you, or at least 
before many of you. You attended my efforts then in friendly 
fashion and something similar seems to want to recur to-day, as I 
attempt, in so far as the forces available permit, to make my works 
yet more intelligible to you. Accept my hearty thanks for this 
encouragement’. After these words an enormous laurel wreath 
dropped at his feet. (‘ Neue Freie Presse ’.) 

Tuesday, November goth 1875, at 7 p.m. in the small hall of 
the Music Society, pupils’ concert (conductor: Hellmesberger). 
Bach: Triple Concerto, with orchestral accompaniment. Aria 
from ‘ The Magic Flute’: “ O fiirchte nicht, mein Sohn ”, Queen 


a 7 “ Deibl” is “ Teufel” (devil) in Viennese dialect. Wolf does not let us into the 
joke. 

* 8th or 15th. Left blank by Wolf. 

® Unidentified. 
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of the Night (Fraulein Riegl). ‘ Struensee’ by Meyerbeer, tragedy, 
declaimed by Fraulein Ganser. Strauss: Herr Griinberger. 

Thursday, December 2nd, 9.30 p.m., Hellmesberger Quartet. 
Goldmark Quintet, Saint-Saéns Quartet (piano : Professor Door), 
Beethoven Quartet. After the first movement of the Quartet by 
L. v. Beethoven we went home. 

Wednesday, December 8th, entertainment at Frau v. Raab’s. 
At 12.15 went on foot from Finfhaus!® to the Mayergasse. Affair 
with the cabby. Fell down once. 

Thursday, December gth 1875, at 7.30 in the small hall of the 
Music Society. Cherubini: Overture to ‘Démophon ’, Aria from 
Handel’s ‘ Joshua’ (Fraulein Kieslinger), Beethoven : Romance, 
played by Maxintzak, E flat major Symphony by Mozart. Con- 
ductor : Herr Fuchs. End 9g o’clock. 

Yesterday at x o’clock in the night (December 9th—December 
10th) Richard Wagner appeared to me in a dream. Thereby I 
came into close contact with him. I sang him the well-known part 
of ‘ Tannhauser ’ (Venusberg). 

On Saturday, December 11th, I saw Richard Wagner for the 
second time at 10.30 in the Imperial Hotel, where I waited half- 
an-hour on the staircase and opened the door for him, upon which 
he gazed at me for several seconds and then went on. I ran as fast 
as I could before the cab and arrived at the Opera just before 
Wagner. There I opened (wanted to?) the door for him, where- 
upon he asked the driver something, apparently about me. I then 
followed him as far as the stage and again had difficulties. 

On Saturday afternoon I was introduced to the chamber-maid 
of Frau Cosima, who presented me to Wagner.- On Sunday, 
December 12th, I went there at 1 o’clock, found her at table and 
drank a black coffee with her. Then I went with her to the Master’s 
suite, where I waited about a quarter of an hour. Then Wagner, 
with Frau Cosima and Goldmark, etc., got back to his rooms, after 
he had attended the Philharmonic concert. He came out, after 
he had at first quite overlooked me, and said: “I have seen you 
once before and I believe you are... .” Thereupon he went 
inside and opened for me another door, into the reception room, 
where a truly regal splendour was in evidence. When Wagner 
arrived the chamber-maid said to the Master : “‘Ach, Herr Wagner, 
a young artist, who has already so often frozen there below, in the 
hope of meeting you, wishes to speak to you”. After Wagner had 
opened the door for me he asked me what I wanted. I showed 


1© The present fifteenth Bezirk. 
12 Wolf could not get the door open, so the driver jumped down and helped him. 
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the Master my compositions and asked for his opinion upon them. 
“* My dear child, I can’t give you an opinion. I am very short of 
time at the moment. I can’t even get my letters written. I under- 
stand nothing at all about music”. As I asked him only to tell me 
whether I had musical talent, and whether I should ever get 
anywhere with it, he said : “ When I was still as young as you are 
now and wrote music, no one could tell whether / should ever get 
anywhere. You must at any rate play over your compositions to 
me at the piano, but just now I have no time. When you are more 
mature and have written greater works, and I come again to Vienna, 
you may show me your compositions. It’s no good, I can give you 
no opinion about your works now”. When I told the Master that 
I took Mozart, Beethoven and Haydn as my models he said : 
““ Well yes, that’s right. One cannot be original all at once” (with 
that he laughed). Finally he said : ‘“ I wish you, dear friend, much 
fortune in your career. Go on working hard and when I come 
back to Vienna show me your compositions”’. Thereupon I left 
the Master, deeply moved and impressed. On Tuesday the great 
composer returns to Bayreuth, after unpleasant experiences enough 


here. 


Speech by Richard Wagner after the performance of Lohengrin.'* 

“The custom of raising the curtain had surprised him on the 
stage just as he was expressing his thanks to the artists for the kind 
and supremely beautiful performance of his opera. He thanked 
further for all the applause and hoped Vienna would pardon him 
for appearing in so familiar a manner”’.!* Tempestuous applause 
on the stage as in the auditorium, and with that the ovation came 
to an end. 


Appendix.** 

* Lohengrin’ was to-day put on the stage in its new scenic 
splendour and brought Richard Wagner as brilliant an ovation as 
did ‘ Tannhauser’; after the first and last acts, particularly, the 
applause was downright frantic. The performance lasted until 
11 o'clock. The soloists, chorus and orchestra quite surpassed 
themselves, to achieve the utmost. Especially Frau Materna and, in 
an astonishing manner, Herr Miiller as Lohengrin distinguished 
themselves. After them ranged Frau Kupfer-Berger and Herren 
Scaria (King Heinrich) and Nollet (Duke Friedrich von Telramund). 
Much in the magnificent success of the performance was this time 


12 On December 15th. Written out by Wolf on the 16th. 
18 i.e. not in a dress-suit. 
** Wolf here copies out three notices from Viennese newspapers on the ‘ Lohengrin ’ 


performance of December 15th. 
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due to the efforts of Kapellmeister Hans Richter. At the end Wagner 
had to appear, in response to tempestuous calls. He took leave of the 
company assembled on the stage with hand-shakings and bowings of 
thanks, and as the public did not cease to applaud, he spoke a few 
words of more or less the following import. ( Richard ¥ Wagner’s 
Speech.) (‘ Alte Presse.”) 

The performance of * Lohengrin’ in its new setting, which took 
place yesterday, began at half-past-six and ended a few minutes 
before eleven o’clock. After such a prolonged and violent musical 
engagement one is understandably in no fit state to write a detailed 
account. We will append full particulars as soon as possible. 
For to-day only this much—that the public showed itself very 
friendly disposed towards the carefully prepared performance and 
exhibited wonderful powers of endurance. The singers were 
repeatedly called for, but Richard Wagner did not wish to show 
himself. People looked round the house, probably in the expectation 
that he would repeat his tactless action of expressing his thanks 
from his box. In the end, after the third and last act, he appeared on 
the stage. He was again and again called forth until he finally decided 
to make a speech. He declined the applause and passed it on (for 
a change) to the performers, on whom he bestowed a few words of 
praise. There followed thunderous applause, rejoicings and hand- 
shakings on the stage, as if there had never been a yesterday—a 
yesterday with its impertinence and its ingratitude. When quiet 
was restored again Wagner closed with the remark that he saw, from 
the warm applause, that one had forgiven him also the “‘ familiarity ”’ 
with which he had appeared to-day before the public. Wagner 
wore, that is (unprepared as he was), a plain black coat. Ah, how 
indulgent one could be to Wagner, if one had to forgive him only 
the absence of a dress-suit! (‘ Fremdenblatt.’) 

To-day Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin’ was performed in a new setting 
and, for the first time, complete, as it stands in the score. The 
opera lasted from half past six until a quarter to eleven, which under 
any circumstances is too much of a good thing. Richard Wagner 
made a speech at the end, less to the public than to the artists who 
surrounded him, whom he thanked for the excellent performance of 
his opera. (‘ Neue Freie Presse.’) 


On Wednesday,'* December 15th, ‘ Lohengrin’. Beginning at 
half-past six. This is the first work to make an overpowering 
impression on me. This music is so splendid that one believes 
oneself transported to quite another world. One finds no words 
to describe such a masterpiece. At the end of the third act, where 
Lohengrin takes leave of his Elsa and sings the swan-song for the 
second time, I was so moved by the power of the music that I 
—wept. 

Wagner was repeatedly called out. Before the beginning of the 
opera four of the violins fell over and broke a lamp. Further I had 


18 Wolf writes “ Tuesday "’. 
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a squabble with a young man (in the pit) who took my place. 
To-day (December 16th) Richard Wagner leaves at 7 o’clock for 
Bayreuth. Wagner’s family were also present—the young Siegfried 
with long blond hair, and the little Kriemhilde. The latter I did 
not see. 

Thursday, December 16th, second Hellmesberger Quartet 
concert. Schubert A minor Quartet, Brahms Quintet (piano : 
Professor Epstein), Mendelssohn Octet (Fraulein Seidl [1st violin] 
Eugenie Epstein [2nd violin], Lachner [viola] and Julie Epstein 
[cello}). 

Sunday, December 1gth 1875, ‘ Der Freischiitz’, for the first 
time since my arrival in Vienna. Although I had looked forward 
immensely to hearing this opera, I was disappointed. After the 
performance I went away completely dissatisfied. The reason was, 
however, only that my head was still full of ‘Lohengrin’. In the 
wolf’s glen much that concerns the stage-setting was left out.'* 
Frau Dustmann played Agathe in masterly fashion, as usual, and 
received after the aria “ Leise, leise, fromme Weise” a garland 
from the performers’ box in the fourth tier, and after the second 
act was called for three times. In the first act—Frau Dillner 
(Aennchen), Hablawetz (Kuno)—there was one round of applause. 
In the last act there was no applause at all. Ida and Anna were 
with me in the gallery. Aunt was in the gallery, front row. Only 
on the following day did I begin to see this wonderful music in its 
true light. From day to day I like this music more and more. 
Thereby I came to see that one must hear this opera often, in order 
to understand it. Walter (Max), Rokitanski (Kaspar). 

On December 22nd 1875 was in the Café Mozart. 

Saturday, December 25th, ‘Don Giovanni’. Last appearance of 
Frau Dustmann in this opera and her third from last stage appear- 
ance in anything. I liked the opera very much indeed, especially 
Leporello and Don Giovanni. Frau Dustmann sang very beautifully, 
but it provoked me that she composed for herself in almost every 
bar. Likewise Donna Elvira. Zerlina and Masetto performed their 
parts. . . Beck (Don Giovanni), Scaria (Leporello), Hablawetz 
(Masetto), Draxler (Commendatore), Dustmann (Donna Anna), 
Friedrich-Materna (Donna Elvira), Tagliana (Zerlina). Frau 


** The Vienna City Library possesses a part of Wolf’s books and music. Among 
these volumes is a full score of ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ from this very early period. The stage 
directions for the scene in the wolf’s glen are incomplete in this score and Wolf has 
carefully copied out everything lacking. Printed: ‘‘ Flames come up out of the earth. 
Will 0’ the Wisps show themselves on the heights, etc. . . .” Wolf adds: “ Trees are 
torn up by the roots, the waterfall foams and rages, violent thunder and lightning ”, and 
so on, to the climax: “ The earth seems to tremble ”’. 


An unreadable word, perhaps “ unhérbar (inaudibly). 
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Dustmann received a bouquet in the duet between Donna Anna and 
Don Ottavio in the first act, after the murder of the Commendatore. 
The house was packed. For the benefit of the Pension Fund. I 
had my old seat. To my joy (ironic) there were some anti- 
Wagnerians, whose necks I should have liked to wring. 

On Tuesday, January 4th 1876, taken for the first time to the 
Court Library by Herr Waldmann. Waldmann wrote repeatedly 
on a form that the person who had charge of the books should give 
me Brendel’s ‘ History of Musjc’. Yet I got neither this, nor 
‘Opera and Drama’, by Wagner. I took a ‘ Manual of Com- 
position ’ by Marx and studied it intently, which interested me very 
much. After we had studied from 1 o'clock till 3, I went home 
with Herr Waldmann. The latter had the misfortune to lose his 
umbrella. 

On Thursday, January 6th 1876, I heard the magnificent oratorio 
by Liszt, ‘The Legend of St. Elizabeth’. Bertha Ehnn sang 
Elizabeth, Herr v. Bignio Landgrave Ludwig and Hermann. 
Beginning 12.30. I was there already at 11.30 and betook myself 
to the pit, where I had to pay a florin for the ticket. The oratorio 
was performed under the direction of Johann Herbeck. I was 
quite surprised by this music and for the first time admired Liszt 
as a great artist. The drum and horn duet was very peculiar, but 
beautiful. I left the large hall of the Music Society very well 
satisfied. The storm was especially characteristic. 

Sunday, January gth, Philharmonic Concert. Programme : 
Mendelssohn, Overture ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage’, 
violin Concerto by Viotti, Weber’s ‘ Invitation to the Dance’, 
scored by Berlioz, Beethoven’s sixth Symphony (Pastoral). Professor 
Fuchs, to whom I had just shown my D major Sonata,'* gave me 
a ticket for a reserved seat in the circle. I was for the first time 
at a Philharmonic concert. I was quite enraptured over the 
wonderful expression which this orchestra brings out. Naturally, 
the Beethoven Symphony pleased me the most. Strangely enough 
I find no words to describe it. It is the first time that I have heard 
an orchestral work by Beethoven. There was only one round of 
applause, while for the Weber, ‘ Invitation to the Dance’, there 
were five rounds of applause. The violinist, Dragomir Krancsevics, 
too, was three times called back. The overture ‘Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage’ was delightful. 

Monday, January roth, ‘ Tannhauser’ by Richard Wagner, for 
the second time. I was with Péch in my old position. ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
delighted me even more than the first time, as I now understand 


18 Wolf’s Op. 7. MS., Vienna City Library. 
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the music better. I was at the end quite beside myself. No opera 
can affect me like ‘ Tannhauser’ or ‘ Lohengrin’. I had then 
Wallner’s overcoat on for the first time. 

Wednesday, January 12th, dress rehearsal of the opera ‘ Lucia’ 
by Donizetti. I went with Fischoff in the circle, where we were 
then locked in and luckily for us an attendant let us out, who had 
necessarily to unlock the door. I heard there an Italian opera for 
the second time and I must say that, although I am a great opponent 
of Italian music, yet the opera rather pleased me. Herr Nawiasky 
acted and sang splendidly. Fraulein Rigel as Lucia sang very well, 
as usual. The second time Wallner’s overcoat. 

On January 14th 1876 a florin lost. We became reconciled with 
Anna on this day. 

On January 14th 1876 ‘ Lohengrin’ by Meister Richard Wagner. 
The impression was like the first time, or even greater in comparison, 
as I was in the gallery. Anna was moved to tears. 

Thursday, January 20th 1876, ‘The Flying Dutchman’, by 
Meister Richard Wagner. At half-past six I took up my position, 
where I found already three people waiting. I was then the first 
at the door and the first upstairs, where I took the corner seat in the 
second row of the gallery. I made the acquaintance of a university 
student in the next seat, who deemed me too a son of the Muses. 
The opera was very fine and Beck acted really wonderfully. 
Characters: Daland (Mayerhofer), Senta (Kupfer), Dutchman 
(Beck), Eric (Walter), Steersman (Lay), Mary (Worani, mezzo- 
soprano). Walter was quite hoarse, otherwise they all sang well, 
especially Herr Meyerhofer as Daland. Not for nothing is the 
Flying Dutchman known as one of Beck’s most brilliant parts, for 
such acting and such singing will not easily be replaced, if he should 
some day leave the opera. In the first act twice, in the second act 
three times, in the third act twice—the recalls concerned Herr Beck 
especially, although the others also deserved it. End after 9.30. 

Thursday, January 27th 1876, ‘ The Huguenots’. I went there 
at 4.30, where a whole throng of people were gathered at the outer 
doors. I went with Walenta to Schiel’s,!* purchased a libretto 
and arrived back just as the doors were opened. It stands to reason 
that I pushed my way so far to the front that I got into the fifth 
row from the barrier. Suddenly I heard my name called out and 
I caught sight of my new friend Pinkas, with whom I became 
acquainted on the Ferdinand Bridge,*® when I was singing the 
pilgrims’ chorus from ‘ Tannhauser’. I lent him my text-book, 


19 Presumably a bookshop or music dealer. 
Now the Schwedenbriicke. 
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which I afterwards lent to a corporal who was employed with the 
military band of the Deutschmeister.** During the race up the stairs 
I fell down and before I could pick up my ticket, which fell out of 
my hand, there were quite three score in front of me. Nevertheless 
I had a good position, the corner seat in the third row. That in 
the second row Pinkas, who got there before me, took, and next to 
him sat a friend. The first act of the opera went by without effect 
upon me. The scenery was exceedingly fine. There was only one 
round of applause. 

On Saturday, January 29th 1876, had my hair cut for the first 
time. 

On Tuesday, February 8th 1876, I dreamed for the second time 
of Richard Wagner—that I came to see him just as he took out a 
pile of songs, which he had apparently received from somebody for 
his opinion. I told him that I had read his biography and learned 
from it how badly things had gone with him at one time. If I 
should fare so badly, I said, I would rather be a tailor. At that 
he began to laugh heartily. Then he went to wash himself, wearing 
all the while a black soft felt hat. Finally I asked him to look at 
my compositions, but he wouldn’t hear of it. Incidentally, the 
action took place in a room in the Imperial Hotel, although the 
scene was changed (the room different from that in which he 
received me). 

Wednesday, February 9th 1876, Concert by Marie Baumayer, 
with the assistance of Herren Hellmesberger and Wallnofer. 
Hellmesberger and Baumayer played the A major Sonata by Bach. 
Wallnéfer sang Bach, Brahms and finally a song from ‘ The 
Valkyrie’, which was magnificent. In conclusion Baumayer and 
Epstein played the Hungarian Fantasy with great success. 

On Saturday, February 11th,** I gave up my hair to the barber 
in the Franz Allee. 

On Monday, February 13th** 1876, saw the main stream of the 
Danube and the Imperial Bridge for the first time, on the occasion 
of wishing to compose the ‘ Raubschiitz’.** As, however, I could 
not go into the little wood owing to the snow being too deep, nothing 
occurred to me and I went home. On February 16th saw the 
Danube for the second time, when I composed the beginning of 
the March, near the Rotunda, under a solitary tree. 

1 The Deutschmeister were soldiers of an infantry regiment recruited from Vienna. 
The brass band of the Deutschmeister was celebrated. 

*2 Saturday was the 12th. 

#3 Monday was the 14th. 


24 Wolf’s setting—never completed—of Lenau’s grisly ballad about a murdered 
gamekeeper is his Op. 5. MS. in the Vienna City Library. 
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That is all. And so we leave this boy of fifteen, who worshipped 
the operas of Wagner and dreamed repeatedly of his Master at 
night, sitting in the Prater, under a tree, composing his Op. 12, 
a naive little March for piano duet.*® 


He had far to go, and much to learn and to suffer, before he, 
too, took his place among the great composers. 


25 MS. also in the Vienna City Library. 
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JOHN BULL’S ORGAN WORKS’ 
By Hucu M. MILLER 


A FAVOURITE comment of music historians is that John Bull was the 
Franz Liszt of the Elizabethan period. This is no mere fantasy of 
an enthusiastic imagination. No other character of the late sixteenth 
century so nearly fits the description. In a school of virtuoso 
composers and performers on the English virginal he, John Bull, 
was the leader. Not only was he a brilliant performer, judging 
from all accounts, but he was also a favourite composer to the 
queen. This virtuosity, this brilliancy, this sheer delight in purely 
instrumental effects is everywhere evident in his virginal composi- 
tions, to a more exaggerated extent than with any other of the 
numerous composers for that instrument. 

Further comparison of John Bull with the nineteenth-century 
Liszt might be made in the field of organ music. The latter’s organ 
compositions and transcriptions are no mean contribution. For our 
sixteenth-century figure, it is a well known fact that John Bull spent 
a great share of his professional life as organist. His first post was 
at Hereford Cathedral, beginning in 1582. In 1592 Bull succeeded 
his teacher, William Blitheman, as organist in the world-famed 
Chapel Royal, a post which he held until 1613, when he departed 
for the continent. His first position abroad was as an associate 
organist in the Archduke’s chapel in Brussels. In 1617 he was 
appointed organist of Antwerp Cathedral. He remained there in 
that capacity for the rest of his life. He was buried on the south 
side of Notre-Dame at Antwerp, March 15th 1628. 

With this sketch of his musical activities as introduction, let us 
now consider a phase of Bull’s creative life which is generally 
unknown. Although his chief posts in music were in the capacity 
of organist his principal known contributions to musical literature 
are in the field of secular virginal composition. There are, however, 
a considerable number of interesting organ compositions by John 
Bull, as yet unpublished. These compositions reveal a musical style 
strikingly different from that which has always been associated with 
this composer. 

Before we enter into a discussion of the organ works themselves, 
let us have a brief look at the sources of this music. The manuscript 
which contains most of the organ works is in the British Museum, 


1 A paper read at the first meeting of the Texas Musicological Society at Dallas, 
November 14th 1942. 
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additional classification number 23623, a bound collection of a 
hundred and eighty folios.? All the compositions therein are by 
John Bull ; a good share of them are obviously for organ and they 
reveal this utterly different style. They were copied apparently by 
some student or admirer soon after the master’s death. Nearly all 
the compositions bear a date, month and the year 1628. That they 
were copied at Antwerp is apparent from the frequent Dutch words 
and spelling used: such expressions as “van Jan Bull” or 
“ Praeludium voor der Fantasia ”’. 

The manuscripts are notable for their clarity, affording few 
problems for the transcriber. The pieces are all labelled in a clear 
script. Two six-line staves are consistently used. The G clef appears 
on the third tine of the upper stave and the C clef on the bottom 
line ; the lower stave has the C clef on the top line and the F clef 
on the fourth line. This greatly facilitates the reading of the music 
which predominantly lies in the middle-C register. When a flat 
occurs in the signature—and one flat is the only signature used— 
it is placed on the fourth line and again below the first line of the 
upper stave, and on the second line and fifth space of the lower 
stave. Accidentals appear either in front of or over the note to be 
altered and with each occurrence of that note within the bar, 
pointing to the probability that an accidental was given no lasting 
property. The sharp sign is used for cancelling a flat as well as for 
raising a natural scale degree. The alla breve time signature is 
consistently used. Semibreves, crotchets, quavers and semiquavers 
are employed ; demi-semiquavers very rarely appear. The 
compositions end with breves, or longae, according to custom. 
Fermatas also appear over the notes of the final chord. At the end 
of each brace the conventional custodes are used, little wavy figures 
on the spaces or lines of the stave indicating the first note of each 
voice on the succeeding line. Ties are placed between or at the 
ends of note-stems rather than between the heads. Although the 
compositions are mostly in four-voice counterpoint, there is a decided 
laxity in indicating voice rests. Sometimes voices are dropped out 
with the proper rests indicated, sometimes no rests are indicated 
at all. One is left to wonder if perhaps the scribe unintentionally 
omitted some notes from a part. These are the outstanding 
features of the notation. In all other respects the manuscripts 
conform to modern conventions of notation. 

The most numerous forms found in this collection are cantus 
firmus compositions. This type of composition is, of course, in itself 


* Transcriptions of the music were made from photostatic copies in the Isham 
Memorial Library at Harvard University. 
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no conclusive proof that the music was intended for the organ or for 
ecclesiastical use. The plainsong compositions in the famous 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, which contains some forty-five composi- 
tions by Bull, consistently reveal the typical virtuosity and display 
of figuration so well suited to the harpsichord type of instrument. 
But these cantus firmus compositions of the Antwerp manuscript are 
unmistakably of a different, more organistic style. The question of 
idiomatic style will be taken up later. 

These cantus firmus compositions in B.M. Add. 23623, numbering 
about thirty in all, are based upon plainsongs, most of them Catholic 
liturgical hymns. In every case the Latin title is given. The usual 
treatment of the plainsong melody is to begin with semibreves, 
sustained through the bar (of. Ex.1). After a few bars the plainsong 
melody is altered by mild coloration, a well established practice, 
begun in the late fifteenth century by the German school of organists 
associated with Paul Hofhaimer. The practice of “ colouring” a 
given cantus firmus consisted of adding notes, filling in interval skips 
in the original melody. With the Bull compositions, however, the 
melody can always be traced throughout, and the additional orna- 
mental material is rarely excessive. 

Among the cantus firmus compositions we find three instances of 
consecutive settings of the same plainsong. These “ verses ”’, as they 
were called, according to the common practice in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century services, were played by the organist between 
the alternate verses of a plainsong hymn sung by choir.* Among 
the organ compositions by John Bull we find the following manifesta- 
tion of this practice: four settings of ‘ Vexilla Regis prodeunt ’, 
two settings of ‘Iam lucis orto sidere’ and seven settings of 
‘ Telluris ingens conditor ’. 

The last five settings of the ‘ Telluris ingens conditor’ group 
warrant special consideration in this discussion of musical forms in 
that they are canons with cantus firmus. One of these settings, the 
third verse, is given in full in Ex. 1 overleaf. The plainsong moves 
in long note-values while two voices form a faster moving contra- 
puntal web in canon. A fourth, free voice is added. The assignment 
to respective voice-parts of cantus firmus, canonic voices and free 
voice varies with each setting. Likewise the interval of imitation 
between the canonic parts is different in each setting. The first 
two canons are in “ super diatessaron ” (canon at the fourth above), 
the next one in “ sub diatessaron” (canon at the fourth below), 
the next in “ super diapason”’ (octave above), the last in “ sub 


p. 50 ff. 
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diapason” (octave below). An incomplete Alleluia verse, also in 
canon, follows these settings and is constructed upon the same plan, 
in “ super diapente ”’ (fifth above) : 


TELLURIS INGENS CONDITOR 


verse. Canon a 4 in superdiatesseron 2 in una 
B.M. Add, 28623, f.178 


Ex.1]|°  (centus firmus) 
= x 
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The ricercare, a motet-like organ form, developed on the 
continent and especially by Italian composers from Cavazzoni 
through Frescobaldi, was almost completely neglected by English 
organists of the same period. However, in the Antwerp collection 
we are considering there are four of these pieces, labelled ‘ Ricerciar ’ 
in the manuscript, the existence of which points unmistakably to 
influence of continental trends : 

The first of the four ricercari is comparatively short (thirty-two 
bars) and is decidedly in a toccata-like style : 


RICERCIAR SEXTI TONI A4 
B.M. Add. 23623,f.126b 


Ex.2 


The other three are in the placid choral style typicai of Bull’s 
organ works, and, for that matter, typical of the ricercare style in 


general : 


RICERCIAR QUINTI TONI A4 
B.M.Add. 23628, f.149b 


— }—F 
Ex.3 etc. 


The second ricercare is based upon an eleven-bar theme in 
minims and semibreves, presented in close imitation between the 
two lower voices. The idea is presented again identically by the 
two upper voices, beginning in the thirteenth bar when those two 
parts first enter. Only the one theme is used. 

The third ricercare is longer. It is more conventional in having 
a shorter principal theme of only six notes and several secondary 
motives or themes. The fourth ricercare is built upon the same 


plan as No. 3. 
The eleven fantasies in this collection are something of a problem 
Vol. XXVIII. Cc 
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because of the diversity of their styles. The question which is most 
difficult to answer is that of the intended medium : are they for 
organ, for virginal or for either instrument? Apart from idiomatic 
problems in this music—to which we will return later—the pieces 
range from the most placid, sustained type of music. That the 
fantasy had secular associations is demonstrated by that entitled 
‘ Fantasia sexti toni sopra A Leona’, the principal theme of which 
runs as follows : 


FANTASIA SEXTI TONI SOPRA A LEONA 
B.M. Add. 23628,f.122b 


It clearly reveals the rhythm and gaiety of a popular canzona. 
This particular composition is fugal in style at the beginning, but 
it wanders off into a virtuosic display of typical virginalist figuration 
in which finally there is not the slightest trace of imitative counter- 
point. 

The so-called hexachord fantasy was a type of composition 
popular with the Elizabethan virginalists. The thematic material 
was a six-note scale, ascending or descending. Upon this diatonic 
frame the composer hung his contrapuntal lines. These compositions 
were usually labelled ‘ Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La’, although the 
theme was seldom consistent in beginning either on C or on the 
tonic “Do”. Among the fantasies of this collection there is one 
which bears this title. It is a tremendously long piece of no less 
than three hundred and seventy-five bars, all in a slow, polyphonic 
style with no relief from the seemingly endless flow of minims. 

Bull seems to have carried the original hexachord idea a little 
farther. For we have in this collection three fantasies whose titles 
state the basic themes in this syllabic fashion, but whose themes 
are not the ascending or descending diatonic scale. For example, 
one is based upon ‘ Re, Re, Re, Sol, Ut, Mi, Fa, Sol’, another 
upon ‘ Sol, Ut, Mi, Fa, Sol, La’. These pieces seem to be better 
suited to the virginal than the organ, however, since they make use 
of the typical figurations which were used over and over in fantasy 
forms by the virginalists : 


PRELUDIUM POUR LA FANTASIA 
B.M. Add, 28628,f.104b 


Ex.5 etc. 
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We have two more fantasies in the virginal idiom which are 
entitled simply ‘ Fantasia sexti toni’ and ‘ Fantasia quinti toni’, 
respectively. 

Three fantasies have short but brilliant preludes introducing 
them. That each of these preludes is intended to be played with 
the following fantasy is clearly stated in the title. Here again these 
compositions are in all probability for the virginal rather than the 
organ. 

Considerations of form should not be dismissed without mention 
of the sectional plan of composition. We have already discussed 
the general plan of thematic construction and usage in this music, 
the cantus firmus compositions which have but one long continuous 
melody, the ricercare and the fantasy which are based upon shorter 
themes. Apart from these plans there is little to say about the forms. 
The compositions, typical of most music of this period, especially 
the sacred choral and organ music, give us an impression of 
aimlessness, of lack of musical objective. As Alfred Einstein 


expresses it : 


In the language of exaggeration one might say that an a-cappella 
piece, provided it reached a satisfying length and preserved unity of 
tonality, could come to an end where it chose.* 


In length the pieces vary from the little sixteen-bar ‘ Alma 
Redemptoris ’—a piece which is based upon a ground (ostinato 
bass) using the first four notes of the plainsong hymn of that name— 
to the hexachord fantasy of three hundred and seventy-five bars 
mentioned above. 

There are certain outstanding features of style to be found in 
these organ works by John Bull. One important consideration is 
that of tonality. The end of the sixteenth century saw marked 
inroads into the old church modes. The nuove musiche of the early 
seventeenth century Florentines further broke down modality and 
replaced it more and more by major and minor as we understand 
it to-day. 

Of course, secular music had for some time been inclined in 
this direction. The tonality of Bull’s organ music is predominantly 
major-minor, although certam modal progressions are frequently 
to be found. However, these pieces still show lack of tonal 
direction, no surety in matters of key contrasts, although 
modulations do appear. The following excerpt is a clear instance 
of modal influence : 


* Alfred Einstein, ‘ A Short History of Music’, p. 62. 
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RICERCIAR PRIMI TONI Aé4 
B.M.Add. 28023, f.145b 
4 


— == = 

It will be noted that despite the uncertainty of the tonality and 
the modal chord progressions, the cadence is a regular authentic 
cadence with raised leading-note. 

Mention has already been made of the titles, such as ‘ Fantasia 
sexti toni’. This is clearly a reference to modality according to the 
terminology common in ecclesiastical composition of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. However, upon examining the 
tonal basis of these organ compositions by Bull we find that the 
terms are rather loosely applied. For example the compositions in 
“‘ primi toni” are in D minor or even D major rather than in the 
Dorian mode. The following table lists the titles of the pieces which 
have such designations and the actual tonality as indicated by the 
final chord. The signatures are also listed as well as accidentals 
which are consistently used throughout the composition. 


TITLE Key (final) SIGNATURE ACCIDENTALS 
‘ Ricerciar primi toni’ (f144) D(minor) none 
Ricerciar primi toni’ (145b) D(minor) none Bp 
‘ Ricerciar quinti toni’ (ftg49b) C (major) none none 
‘ Fantasia quinti toni’ (f129b) C (major) none none 
‘ Fantasia sexti toni’ (f113) F (major) 1b none 
Fantasia sexti toni’ (f122b) C (major) 1h occasional BE 
Ricerciar sexti toni’ (f126b) (major) 1p none 
‘ Fantasia octavi toni’ (froob) G(major) none FE 


The first two listed above give one the idea that the term “ primi 
toni”? was simply intended to indicate the key of D (major or 
minor). ‘‘ Quinti toni”, then, should be the key of F, but we see 
from the table that the compositions were actually in C major. 
** Sexti toni”’ is even more inconsistent, since it should indicate the 
plagal Mixolydian or F mode untransposed, and here we get two 
in F major with the Bp in the signature and one in C major, also 
with one flat signature. The fantasy in “ octavi toni” is again 
regular, the G mode with no signature but with the leading-note, 
F¥%, almost consistently used. 
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The conclusions to be drawn from the above indications are 
negative : the composer was writing neither in pure modes nor 
was he anywhere near establishing major or minor tonality. 

As to the harmony of Bull’s organ works there are a few brief 
comments to be made. The music is definitely based upon the 
triad. Dissonances are treated as non-chordal notes (t.e. passing 
notes, neighbouring notes, suspensions, etc.). A very interesting 
exception is the presence of a dominant-seventh chord in which 
the seventh is treated as a chordal note (cf. final cadence of Ex. 1). 
This was unquestionably a daring procedure for the time. It may 
be one of the very earliest uses of the chord as such. John Bull’s 
chord progressions are sometimes of modal flavour, sometimes such 
definitely conventional procedures as I IV I or V I are used. 

Chromaticism plays no significant part in the music. There 
are a few instances where the composer introduces a few chromatics, 
but we find no such daring chromaticism as in the Italian madrigals 
of the same period or in the well-known chromatic fantasy by 
Sweelinck who, by the way, was not only Bull’s contemporary but 
was well acquainted with him. 

From a contrapuntal standpoint John Bull’s organ compositions 
are similar to sixteenth-century motets. If it were not for the 
frequent addition of extra notes, they might well be transcriptions 
of choral works. Each of the usual four parts moves within the 
limits of the corresponding voice. Despite the narrow range, the 
melodic contours of each line are always artistic. The melodic 
progression is predominantly stepwise, an element which adds to 
the smooth flowing texture of the music. 

Imitation plays an important part in the contrapuntal style of 
these organ pieces. The numerous canons, of course, are based 
upon strict imitation between two of the four voices. The ricercari 
and the hexachord fantasy also make use of the principle by 
imitation of one or more themes introduced successively in the 
different voices. The ‘ Ricercare sexti toni’ in toccata style, alluded 
to above, is an exception. 

Most dissonance is treated in the strict manner of the sixteenth 
century. Passing notes are the most common of the contrapuntal 
devices used. Suspensions with simple resolutions are used exten- 
sively, as is illustrated in Ex. 1. 

Bull is fond of introducing a long pedal-point on the tonic at 
the end of his compositions. This sustained note is mostly consonant 
with the accompanying harmonies and it is frequently in an 
inner voice rather than in the bass, as we see from the following 


excerpt : 
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RICERCIAR ALTRA PRIMI TONI A4 
B.M. Add. 23623, f.149b 


Ex.7 
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A few instances of irregular treatment of dissonance are worth 
mentioning. Occasionally Bull begins a voice-part on a dissonance 
following a rest in that part. This was not usual according to the 
almost universal restrictions of contrapuntal writing of the time. 
The diminished fifth, as a melodic or harmonic intervai, was usually 
frowned upon. We find Bull using this interval harmonically too 
often for it to be considered a copyist’s error. There are several 
instances where the lower of two voices moves up into a dissonant 
second, then resolves downward as a suspension to the original 
third. There are a few occurrences of consecutive fifths, at a time 
when this sort of parallelism was as severely banned as it is to-day 
in the harmony class. 

The rhythmic element is perhaps the least attractive feature of 
this music. The unvarying duple metre lays the foundation for 
this monotony. The basic pulse of two minims to the bar increases 
this rhythmic monotony. Individually the lines have some rhythmic 
variety, produced by the frequent tying across the bar in the 
suspension, and also by a moderate use of crotchets. Nevertheless 
the total effect is a tiresome plodding along in minim values. The 
virginal pieces with their constantly varying rhythmic patterns of 
figuration are, in this respect at least, more interesting than the 
organ music. 

We do not know from external evidence whether or not these 
compositions were actually written for organ. But a study of the 
music reveals such a marked difference in style from the known 
virginal pieces by Bull that we are reasonably safe in assuming 
that they are organ pieces. Further evidence makes this a sound 
conclusion. In the first place the sustained style of the music is 
typically idiomatic for organ and decidedly ineffective if not 
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impossible on the harpsichord. The characteristic pedal-point in 
Ex. 7 makes this clear. 

Typical embellishment in the form of mordents and trills— 
ornamentation with which the virginal music was so overladen— 
is completely absent in this music. The absence of virginal figuration 
still further establishes the point. 

One may well ask, what about the pedals? This music has 
no separate pedal part indicated. Most of the bass parts could be 
played comfortably on organ pedals. Although the English organs 
had no pedals until the time of Handel, it is po sible that Bull was 
not unfamiliar with that technique in composition and performance 
from his association with the Antwerp organ. 

In conclusion, a few remarks should be made concerning the 
artistic worth of these organ compositions. Burney, writing at the 
end of the eighteenth century, makes the following remark apropos 
of Bull’s keyboard pieces : 

They may be heard by a lover of music with as little emotion as 

the clapper of a mill, or the rumbling of a postchaise. 

This is a rather harsh judgment if applied to the organ works, with 
which, in all probability, Burney was not acquainted. They are 
not musically impossible. However, in comparison with the works 
of two other great organ composers of the time, Sweelinck and 
Frescobaldi, the music is certainly inferior. Most of Frescobaldi’s 
toccate, ricercari, fantasie and canzoni francesi had already been 
composed some time before these last works of Bull’s were written. 
The latter have none of the harmonic daring of the former, none 
of the exploitation of further organ effects and none of the pioneering 
spirit which led from Frescobaldi through Froberger to Bach. 

Repeated reference has been made to the progressive nature of 
Bull’s virginal music. The same cannot be said of his organ music 
which, taken as a whole, is definitely retrospective : a return to the 
older practices of the sixteenth-century polyphonists. This is a 
rather disappointing truth to the investigator. How interesting it 
would be to be able to show that Bull, the master of a brilliant 
variation style on the virginal, transferred these devices and these 
forms to the organ and thereby furnished the immediate link between 
the English virginalist school on the one hand and the Sweelinck- 
Scheidt line which did capitalize on the achievements of the English 
in the form of the chorale variation which again reaches its culmina- 
tion in the works of J. S. Bach. But the present study undeniably 
points the other way, and we are forced to say that Bull’s contribu- 
tions to organ literature belong to a style which in the sixteen- 
twenties was already superseded. 
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THE GENESIS OF ‘THE BARTERED BRIDE’ 


By GERALD ABRAHAM 


Tuoucu a simple opera, ‘ The Bartered Bride’ has had a fairly 
complicated history. Not as complicated as that of ‘ Boris Godunov’, 
certainly, nor as important as that of ‘ Fidelio’, yet by no means 
without interest. And its history all falls within the lifetime of its 
composer; it is not a tale of posthumous re-hashing like the latter 
part of the eventful story of ‘ Boris’ or, to take another comic 
opera (with a somewhat tragic history), Cornelius’s ‘ Barbier von 
Bagdad’. As it happens, the histories of the ‘ Bride’ and the 
‘ Barber ’ are slightly interwoven. Both were written under the sign 
of Liszt, and it was actually at Weimar, in September 1857, that the 
first germ of the work—or of such a work—found its way into 
Smetana’s mind. There was a gathering of musicians and other 
artists in connection with the Karl August centennial celebrations, 
and Cornelius, always at Liszt’s and the Princess Wittgenstein’s 
beck and call, his ‘ Barber’ held up largely on their account since 
early in the year, was called upon to arrange a great deal of hos- 
pitality. Among the guests was Smetana, making a détour on his 
way back to Sweden, and on one of the two or three days he spent 
there the conversation turned on the necessity of creating a modern 
type of comic opera as a complement to Wagner’s work. Can we 
doubt that Cornelius and his ‘ Barber’ were the occasion for that 
turn in the conversation? And a little later the Viennese Herbeck 
remarked somewhat tactlessly that, whereas the Czechs were 
excellent performers, they seemed incapable of creating any music of 
their own.' “ That evening”, Smetana said in later years, “ was 
decisive for my whole life; I swore there and then that no other than 
I should beget a native Czech music.”” From that meeting at Weimar 
Cornelius fled, without even taking leave of his friends at the 
Altenburg,? to finish sketching out his ‘ Barber’ at Johannisberg ; 
Smetana collected his sick wife and family at Dresden to continue 
their journey to Sweden, but carrying with him those two fruitful 

1 Some accounts date Herbeck’s remark from a later meeting at Weimar, in June 
1859, but we know at any rate that Herbeck attended the Karl August Centenary. 


_. ® There was a new threat to his creative leisure: Liszt was again toying with his old 
— of an opera based on ‘ Manfred ’, and he wanted Cornelius to translate and adapt 
yron. 
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ideas of “a modern type of comic opera”’ and “a native Czech 


music ”’. 

As it happened, when Smetana finally returned to settle in his 
native land in May 1861, his first major composition—though 
Czech enough—was not a comic opera but the historical and 
patriotic ‘ Brandenburgers in Bohemia’, written for a prize com- 
petition. But even before he put the finishing touches to the 
‘Brandenburgers’ on April 23rd 1863, he was noting down 
themes for a comic opera. As early as October 1862, for instance, he 
wrote in his note-book sixteen bars (4-4, vivace, G major) marked 
“* Chorus in comedy ”’, which later became the theme of the opening 
chorus of the ‘ Bride’, “ Proé bychom se netésili”” (in Mrs. New- 
march’s version: “ Come then, let us all be merry”). On May 13th 
1863 he noted eight bars (2-4, A major) marked “ In comic opera. 
Duetto! ”, afterwards used for the duet “ Vérné milovani” (“ If 
our love is strong and true”’). Again in September he recorded 
nineteen bars (2-4, allegro, A major) for the comic duet “ Milostné 
zvifatko ” (“‘ Now my dear Sir Bruin”). By that time he had at 
least got a libretto; his diary for 1863 contains an entry: “ July 5th. 
I’ve bought from Sabina the text for the comic operetta, which still 
has no name”. But this was probably not in the form he actually 
set, for we know that Sabina—who was also the librettist of the 
‘ Brandenburgers ’—originally wrote the text in one act and that 
he expanded it to two at Smetana’s request. We must not, therefore, 
blame Sabina if we find the action a little thin when spread, as it 
now is, over three acts; it is recorded that he said: “ If I had sus- 
pected what Smetana would make of my operetta, I should have 
taken more pains and written him a better and more solid libretto”. 

The original ‘ Bartered Bride’ consisted of twenty numbers, 
including the overture, the dialogue being spoken: 


Act I 


(1) Introductory chorus (with the little interlude for Mafenka 
and Jenik, jsi tak zasmuisila? ’’—‘* Why are you so 
sad to-day? ’’). 

(2) Maienka’s aria, ‘‘ Kdybych se cos takového’’ (“‘ If I thought 
you would be faithless ’’). 

(3) Duet, ‘ Jako matka pozehnanim”’ (‘* Though a mother is a 

essing ’’). 

(4) Kecal’s “‘ Jak vam pravim ”’ (“‘ As I said before, old crony ”’).* 

(5) Terzetto, ‘‘ Mladik sluSny ”’ (“‘ Such a nice lad ’’). 

(6) The ensemble “‘ Tu ji mame ”’ (“‘ Here she comes ’’). 

(7) VaSek’s ‘* Ma mati¢ke povidala ”’ (“‘ Mama said to me’’). 

* Kecal is never named in the composition sketch; he is always referred to simply as 
Dohazovaé (the marriage-broker), usually abbreviated to “‘ Doh ”. 
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(8) Duet, ‘“‘ Zndmt’ ja jednu divéinu”’ (“I know of one lonely 
maid ”’ 


(g) Duet, ‘‘ Nuze, mily chasniku”’ (‘‘ Just a word with you, my 
boy ’’), with Kecal’s “‘ Kazdy jen tu svou ” (“‘ Ev’ry lover’s 
girl’) and the duet “‘ Zndmt’ jednu divku”’ (“I know a 
maiden 
(10) Jenik’s aria, “‘ Az uztis ”’ (“‘ How could he ever dream? ”’). 
(11) Finale, “‘ Pojd’te, lidi¢ky ’’ (‘‘ Come here, neighbours all ’’). 


Acr Il 


(1) Va8ek’s “To mi v hlavé lezi’’ (“‘ With dread my wits are 
cumbered ”’). 

(2) Couplets for Esmeralda and the Manager. 

(3) Duet, “‘ Milostné zvitatko ’’ (“‘ Now, my dear Sir Bruin ’’). 

(4) Ensemble, ‘‘ Jakze? Nechce ji!’’ (“‘ What! What’s this? 
with Mafenka’s entry and the sextet. 

(5) Mafenka’s recitative, ‘‘ Ach, jaky zal’’ (‘‘ Ah! Bitterness! ”’) 
and Jenik’s entrance, with the duet “‘ Tak tvrdoSijnou, 
divko, jsi ’’ (“‘ Now what a stubborn lass you are ’’). 

(6) Jenik’s aria, ‘‘ Uti se, divko”’ (“‘ Take comfort, my dearest ’’) 
and the trio “‘ Ted’ pfivedu sem rodiée”’ (“‘ I'll summon 
back my people all ’’). 

(7) Ensemble, “‘ Jak si se, Maienko, rozmyslila’’ (‘‘ Have you 
reflected? ’’) as far as the entrance of the panic-stricken boys. 

(8) Finale, beginning with Krufgina’s words, ‘‘ Pomn¢te, kmotie 
Come now, neighbour ”’). 


Smetana appears not to have begun serious work on the com- 
position for nearly a year—perhaps because of the desired recasting 
of the text in two acts—though he seems to have written the overture 
earlier; the musical paper ‘ Slavoj’ (December 1st 1863) reports 
the performance at the soirée of the Umelecka Beseda on November 
18th of a “ comic overture by Smetana ”’, presumably at the piano.‘ 
The composition of the actual libretto seems to have been begun 
about the end of August 1864. Smetana’s note-book contains an 
entry for 1864: 


This year I have been composing a comic opera in two acts by 
Sabina. I have tried to give it an entirely national character, 
as the action is from village life, where a bridegroom sells his sweet- 
heart, but really for himself—which calls for national® music. 


* Czech critics seem to agree in supposing that this “‘ comic overture ” was that to 
* The Bartered Bride’. But may it not have been the overture to the puppet play, 
* Doktor Faust’ (for two horns, bass trombone, triangle, bass drum, strings and piano) 
composed in December 1862? Another puppet overture, to Kopecky’s ‘ Oldfich a 
Bezena ’, for a similar collection of instruments, was written in December 1863 for the 
New Year’s Eve celebration of the Umélecka Beseda. Both overtures were published in 
miniature score by the Umélecké Beseda in 1945. 

® The word ndrodni, which I have here twice translated as “ national ”, is ambiguous: 
it may mean “ national” or popular 
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Writing to a Swedish friend on October 12th 1865, the composer 
tells her he has finished the pencil sketch. The scoring took another 
five months, for the end of the score is dated March 15th 1866. And 
the first version of ‘ Prodana nevésta ’ (literally, ‘ The Sold Bride’, 
which is of course more accurate*), was produced at the Provisional 
Theatre, Prague, on May goth, only two months after its com- 
pletion. 

The times were unfavourable; it was the eve of the Seven Weeks’ 
War, and the audience was small.’ Smetana’s friend Josef Srb- 
Debrnoy did not go to the first performance, but he questioned the 
audience as they came out of the theatre: 


One praised it, another shook his head, and one well-known 
musician, a celebrated organist, said to me: ‘‘ That’s no comic 
opera; it won’t do. The opening chorus is fine, but I don’t care for 
the rest ”’. 


The second performance also had a poor audience and poor Thomé, 
the director of the Theatre, told the composer: “* Mit der ‘ Prothana’ 
ist nichts. You will be doing me the greatest pleasure if you cancel 
the contract for the performance of this opera; otherwise I shall 
have to pay you the 600 fl. out of my own pocket”. Yet the work 
had a good press and when it was revived after the war—the 
Emperor Franz Josef was present at the third performance (Octo- 
ber 27th)—its success was beyond all doubt. 

But this was only the first version of the opera. Changes were 
made from the very beginning. The prose dialogue had been 
drastically cut even before the first performance and the couplets 
for Esmeralda and the Manager (No. 2 of Act II) were taken out. 
The need of a change of scene was also felt; for both acts were 
played with the same scenery: the village square. Librettist and 
composer took counsel and January 1869 saw the production of the 
second version of the ‘ Bride’. The first act was now divided, 
between Nos. 6 and 7, into two scenes of which the second was 
played inside the inn and opened by a new drinking chorus. The 
opening of the second act was enlivened by a polka—there were no 
dances in the first version—and after her recitative (No. 5) Matenka 
was given a new aria, “ Ten lasky sen” (“ Our dream of love’). 
A few months later further changes were made: the second part of 


* Smetana’s rat § records that he himself gave it that name, “ as the poet didn’t 
know what to call it 


? When news came of the crushing Austrian defeat at Kéniggratz early in July, 
Smetana was thunderstruck. As composer of ‘ The Brandenburgers in Bohemia’ he 
expected to be shot when the Prussians entered Prague, or at best to be made to work with 
the rest of the inhabitants at demolition of the fortifications. So he fled to the country 
with his family. 
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Act I was made into a separate act, the polka was transferred from 
the beginning of the last act to the end of the first, the furiant 
—one of the few numbers based on actual folk-tunes—was inserted 
in Act II between the drinking-chorus and Vasek’s first stuttering 
song, and a third dance, the skoéna, was introduced in Act III. 
In this form—the third—‘ The Bartered Bride’ was produced on 
June 1st 1869. Finally, in view of a forthcoming performance in 
Russian at the Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, Smetana replaced 
the spoken dialogue by recitative, in which definitive form it was 
given in Prague on September 25th 1870. 

I have spoken above of the “ pencil sketch” of the original 
version, finished in October 1865. That sketch—in vocal score— 
was carefully preserved in the Bedtich Smetana Museum in Prague, 
and its recent publication in facsimile® allows us some interesting 
glimpses of Smetana’s method of work. On the whole it is very 
clean, showing relatively few corrections, and there are hints here 
and there—not very decided ones—that Smetana composed at the i 
piano. On that point the most reliable witnesses differ. According 3 
to one Ferdinand Heller the ‘ Bride’ was composed at the piano, while 
Srb asserts that ‘‘ Smetana never used the piano while composing; 
only when the work was finished would he go to the piano and 
play it”. Obviously he did not need the piano, for three of his operas 
and all his best-known instrumental works were composed when he : 
was completely deaf. One piece of evidence, for what it is worth, 3 
is a recollection of Smetana’s eighty-four-year-old nephew sent to 4 
Mirko Oéadlik, the editor of the facsimile edition, in 1941. The F 
nephew, Alexander Kniesl, describes how as a six-year-old boy 4 


staying in the country in the summer of 1863 he often used to hear 7 
his uncle playing on “an old black piano with a thin, hollow 
tone ”’: 


He would call me, a six-year-old boy sitting on a little, low child’s 
chair, to listen. ‘‘ Do you like it? ’? my uncle would ask in a kindly 
voice. . . . Naturally at six I had no critical judgment—but it was 
music and I would say, “‘ Yes, I love it! ’’—But without realizing it 
I had an opportunity of watching my uncle compose. On the desk 
lay manuscript paper partly written on and I saw how he would 
write the notes in pencil with the right hand while with the left he 
would turn what he had written into music. It often happened that 
my uncle would cross out a bar that did not please him and sub- 
stitute another.—As a child I didn’t pay much attention to all this, 
but years later I learned from my cousin Zdenka Smetana that these 
sketches were the humble beginnings of ‘ The Bartered Bride ’. 


If this really happened in the summer of 1863, the sketches must 
* By Melantrich and the Bedfich Smetana Society. Prague, 1944. 
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have related to Sabina’s very first one-act version of the libretto, 
which Smetana found unsatisfactory. 

The sketch begins directly with the opening chorus almost 
exactly as we have it now, though there is, for instance, no dominant 
seventh in bar 3: the tenors have D instead of C. After the first 
eight bars Smetana does not bother to write the piano orchestral 
part, which simply doubles the chorus, except in the interludes. 
These are always more abrupt than in the definitive version; for 
instance, in the little interlude before the “‘ Ouvej! ” (“‘ Heighho! ”’) 
episode—rather different in the sketch—-Smetana originally took 
only two bars instead of four to change from major to minor (thee 
is an exact parallel in the transition after the sextet in the last act), 
while the transition back to the main theme is a perfunctory sketch 
of which only traces survive in the final sixteen-bar version. The 
other G minor episode, for the two lovers, is essentially the same in 
the sketch and the final version though the voice-parts, super- 
imposed on the orchestral background, show considerable differences 
—a remark which applies to many other passages. Smetana 
naturally does not trouble to write out the main choral tune in full 
for the third time: he draws a wavy line and starts again with the 
molto moderato music of the coda, identical in substance with the long 
orchestral introduction to the first act, though now with chorus 
parts added. But why did not Smetana sketch out his orchestral 
introduction first, instead of bringing in one of its themes as 
(apparently) an afterthought at the end of the chorus? The answer 
is that the essential part of the introduction had been written a good 
many years before ‘ The Bartered Bride’ was even thought of. 
In 1849 Smetana’s pupil, the Countess Marie von Thun-Hohen- 
stein, married; and as a wedding-present the composer dedicated 
to her a suite of three ‘ Wedding Scenes’ for piano: ‘ Wedding 
March’, ‘ Bridegroom and Bride’ and ‘ Wedding Festivities ’. 
Now the middle part of the ‘ Wedding Festivities ’ is a tempo di polka, 
and it was this which Smetana fifteen years later used as a frame for 
the opening number of his opera. One interesting point is that the 
original key of the polka was F, the key of the overture to the ‘ Bride’; 
but in the opera it had to be transposed to G, the key of the opening 
chorus, and was therefore provided with a ten-bar prelude modu- 
lating from F toG. The introduction as a whole therefore consists of : 


10 bars on the chorus theme, modulating; 
57 bars taken note for note (with a few one- and two-bar inserts) 
from the ‘ Wedding Scenes ’; 
8 bars rounding off the polka; 
22 bars of allegro molto on the chorus tune. 
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Magenka’s aria “‘ Kdybych se co takového”’ (“If I thought 
you would be faithless’), like most of the set numbers, lacks 
the orchestral introduction which in the finished product anticipates 
the vocal melody, but is otherwise identical except in unimportant 
details with the final version. But even the facsimile betrays a 
considerable amount of rubbing-out in the opening bars, and the 
editor has been able to decipher some twenty bars of the earlier sketch 
which he prints in the notes to the facsimile. I quote the opening : 


Ex.1i 


4 
Kdybych se co ta-ko- vé-ho otobd do-vé-dé- la 
| 


4 4 


i 


The ensuing duet differs entirely from that in the sketch: 
Smetana has scribbled at the head of the latter “ original; later 
re-composed ”. Almost the only thing common to both settings of 
the words is that they fall into two sections, minor and relative 
major: in the sketch C minor and Eb major, in the published 
version G minor and Bp major. Now the odd point is that the 
lulling, rocking theme in Bp, of which the opening theme of the 
overture is perhaps a sparkling transformation, had been noted 
down long before (see supra) in A major and actually marked 
“In comic opera. Duetto!”. (“ In comic opera” may, of course, 
have meant “ in some comic opera’, even though Smetana seems 
already at that time to have been at least discussing the ‘ Bride’ 
subject with Sabina; he often noted themes before he thought of 
the works in which to embody them; for instance, the note-books 
for 1863 also contain two themes afterwards used in ‘ The Two 
Widows ’, though he did not make the acquaintance of Mallefille’s 
comedy, much less think of composing it, till 1868.) But in the 
composition sketch we find instead: 
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Las - ku sme si pri-sa - ha - li, 
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And when, later in the first act, Matenka comments sotto voce ““ Mam 
uz jiného ” (“ I have a lover’) the orchestra underlines the remark 
with Ex. 2 in the sketch, not with the Bp theme as in the published 
version. But there is one other passage in the published version 
where the orchestra refers back to the love-duet: just after Mafenka’s 
agitated entry in the last act, when she is crushed by the apparent 
proof of her lover’s baseness. And here in the sketch we find, not a 
corresponding allusion to Ex. 2, but a snatch of the Bp theme, 
incomplete and in 4-4 time, but in the right key and with the rather 
cloying orchestral sixths: 


Ex.3 


— 
== 


It is worth noting that Smetana preserved the semiquaver accom- 
paniment of Ex. 2 when he substituted the Bp tune and that «x is 
echoed in one of the melodic cadences of the final version. On the 
other hand, if this feature already appears in the A major 
version of 1863, which I have not seen, we must put it that x 
is the echo ; but it is a typical Smetana trait, familiar in ‘ Vitava’ 
and occurring in the closing bars of ‘ The Bartered Bride ’—to look 
no further. 

I have already spoken of Smetana’s alteration of voice-parts over 
an unchanged orchestral background. This is particularly true of 
declamatory passages, which he often re-writes completely, often 
for the sake of more comfortable range and tessitura, though in at 
least one case—Mafenka’s passionate outburst in the last act, 
“OQ jaky zal, kdyz srdce oklamano” (“ Ah! bitterness! When 
hearts have trusted vainly ”)—a passage lying within a diminished 
fifth is expanded to cover a tenth. But it is also true of arias 
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and ensembles, as in the trio “ Mladik sluiny” (‘Such a nice 
lad”) : 


‘ (sketch) | 


Ex.4 Miadik slus - ny a mra-vu vic 


(final 
version) 


ti - chych 


and the quartet from the next scene, from which I quote a typical 
passage for one voice: 


x. Ne-bu - de-li_ 8e ti 
(final > + — — 
version) t — =| 
(sketch) 4 d d 
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Incidentally, in the sketch the trio and Scene IV are separated 
by a ten-bar sketch for VaSek’s first stuttering song—marked 
““Scene VI—VaSek (dressed as bridegroom) ”’—in 3-4 time and 
quite different from the ultimate version; Smetana has drawn 
brackets round it and left it. The right version duly appears in its 
proper place in the score, though still incorrectly marked “ Scene 
VI” (instead of V), without its prelude and with its postlude 
shortened, but otherwise pretty much as we know it. 

Both the duets for Matenka and Vaiek and for Jenik and Kecal 
appear in the sketch very much as we know them, not only in 
melody but in harmony and details of figuration; only the passage 
in the first duet, where Mafenka threatens VaSek with his fictitious 
admirer’s suicide, is entirely different. Jenik’s aria, “ Az uziis” 
(““ How could he ever dream”’), shows more substantial changes. 
For once Smetana sketched a four-bar introduction—perhaps 
because it was not to anticipate the vocal melody—though it has 
practically nothing in common with the longer passage that replaced 
it. And the voice-part begins with quite a different melody, set 
to the words treated as recitative in the printed score: 


Az uz-ri3. kom-us kou-pil nev-és-tu smut-né nas-tou-pid, 
smut-né nas-tou-pis zpa-teé-ni ces-tu! 


of which an echo remains in the final version at the words “ pro 
néjz mi neni nic obtizneho” (“ No more shall that old huckster 
vex”) for the sixteen bars beginning “‘ Drahou Mafenku” (“ O 
lodestar of my soul’’) were taken over from twelve bars of the 
original sketch. A parallel case, also in the part of Jentk, 
occurs in the last act where in the duet “Tak tvrdoSijnou divko, 
jsi”’ (“ Now what a stubborn lass you are ”’) his melody originally 


began : 


Tak tvr-do-éi-jnou, div-ko, jsi,Ze nechee’ pravdu zvédét 


continued for another six bars exactly as in the final version, and 
then diverged again. 
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The finale of Act I (that is, of Act II of the published score) 
originally began with four orchestral bars anticipating Kecal’s call 
to the neighbours, instead of with seventeen bars more or less 
identical with the opening of the overture, and was written in 2-4 
time instead of 4-4. The substance of the finale is generally the same, 
though there are the usual differences in the voice-parts and the 
original lacks the colourful modulation underlining Jenik’s sig- 
nificant reference to “ the son of Tobias Micha”. On the other 
hand, a little later at the reference to the “‘ three hundred crowns ”’, 
Smetana softened his original modulation to A major (from the 
main key of F) into a simple dominant modulation to C. 


The sketch for Act II (III in the published score) begins straight 
away with Vasek’s first words, gives his lament pretty much as we 
know it, and then goes straight on to the ensemble, “ Aj! Jak ze 
nechce ji?” What’s this? You refuse? ”’), omitting not only the 
skoéna—of course—but the music for the entry of the players, the 
lost couplets for Esmeralda and the Manager and their duet, 
“ Milostné zvitatko ” (“‘ Now, my dear Sir Bruin ’’), although the 
theme of the last-named number was one of the first Smetana noted 
down (see supra). We may conclude from this that originally neither 
Esmeralda nor the Manager was intended to be a singing part, and 
that although in September 1863 Smetana noted the theme after- 
wards used for their duet he had at that time no definite idea how or 
where he was going to introduce it. 


I have mentioned one instance—the two quotations of the love 
duet—where the device of thematic reminiscence is used far more 
effectively in the final version than in the sketch. (I say “‘ thematic 
reminiscence ’’ advisedly, for there are no Leitmotive in the true, 
Wagnerian sense in ‘ The Bartered Bride ’.) But there is one case of 
the reverse, of a theme having its outline so smoothed out in the 
printed score that two later references to it—perfectly obvious in 
the sketch—probably pass unnoticed by the audience, possibly even 
by students of the score. This is the theme, first heard in the 
ensemble “ Aj! Jak ze, nechce ji? ’’, as it appears in the sketch: 
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and this is the final form: 


Bar 4 of Ex. 9, I should add, is anticipated in Hata’s part in Ex. 8, 
which otherwise more or less doubles the orchestral part I have 
actually quoted. The words are “ Neni v tom nikdo nez ten pacholek 
sam” (“°Tis no other than the boy himself”—or, as Mrs. New- 
march puts it, “ All this story of some pretty lady sounds like a 
stupid lie’). Now this is appropriately quoted in the next scene 
when VaSek notices Mafenka and cries “ A ta to byla”’ (“ There’s 
the very girl ”): Ex. 8 in the sketch, Ex. g in the score. The theme 
is obviously associated with Mafenka. But when Smetana refers 
to it once again in the orchestral interjections to her recitative 
““ Oh jaky zal” (“ Ah! bitterness! ’’), he quotes in a form on the 
whole nearer to Ex. 8, which no one in the audience has heard, than 
to Ex. 9, which is not very distinctive anyhow. 

It is impossible in the scope of a short study to mention a hun- 
dredth of the interesting points of detail that strike one in comparing 
sketch with score, but one other important number must at least be 
mentioned: the famous sextet. One fact revealed by the sketch is 
that Smetana originally intended it to be a quintet; the number is 
headed ‘“ Quintetto—Micha, Hata, Vas (tenor), Kru’, Doh”. 
Yet, although five singers are specified, the music is strictly in four 
parts until Mafenka’s entry near the end; probably “ Micha” was 
a slip for “‘ Mafenka ”’, especially as he—a bass—is mentioned first, 
otherwise the preponderance of men’s voices would have been 
overwhelming. Ultimately Vaiek was taken out and Ludmila, a 
soprano, substituted. The original version of the music was singu- 
larly flat and uninspired ; I quote the opening: 
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roz-mys-li, 


Ex.10 


fen - ko, roz-mys-li, 


» 


The final form of the sextet is also considerably expanded; bars 
14-26, for instance—the repeat of the first thirteen bars with 
different distribution of the parts—were an afterthought. 

The composition sketch breaks off rather oddly near the begin- 
ning of the opening chorus of the finale. Ten bars are written for 
sopranos and altos, with a blank stave for the tenor and bass parts; 
then another ten bars or so are indicated for sopranos only—and the 
rest is blank music-paper. The original form, erased but still legible, 
was: 


Jak si se,Ma-fen-ko, roz-mys-li-la, mluv, mluv, 


But the printed version differs from both except in rhythm—an 
interesting sidelight on Smetana’s approach to his text. Even the 
ultimate key, A major, for once differs from that in the sketch. 
Does the sketch throw any penetrating light on Smetana’s 
creative processes? To a limited extent only. After all, this is the 
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sketch for only one work and a work of early rather than full maturity 
at that. But the rhythmic identity of Exs. 11 and 12, and their 
rhythmic identity with the final version, is typical. When Smetana 
alters a voice-part he is more likely, one observes, to change the 
melodic rise and fall than the rhythmic pattern. Alterations in the 
rhythmic pattern are more often modifications than complete 
changes. I have quoted instances (Exs. 4 and 5) of voice-parts 
rewritten over an unchanged instrumental passage, and the harmonic 
almost-identity of Exs. 8 and g will not have escaped the reader’s 
notice. Can we conclude that Smetana’s basic method of compo- 
sition, at any rate in ‘ The Bartered Bride’, was a species of piano 
improvisation to the words? I suggest that his first care was to get a 
continuous musical texture underlying the words on to music- 
paper; afterwards came the polishing of the vocal line. The always 
simple harmony usually came right the first time; sometimes even 
the figuration and quite often the part-writing. But only once in 
the whole sketch is there any indication of scoring: the word Corno 
marking the doubling of the voice-part an octave lower at the words 
“ Ni za tisice” (“ Not for a gold-mine”’) in Jenik’s “ Az uzti8” 
aria. 
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BIZET AND WAGNER 
By Joun W. 


Ir is one of the most baffling mysteries in musical history that of 
all the eminent French composers of the last century the one who was 
most violently criticized for Wagnerian tendencies should have been 
Bizet, who—as is nowadays almost universally recognized—was the 
least influenced by the master of Bayreuth. As for Berlioz, he 
ploughed his furrow alone ; though he was disliked by the critics 
of his time, not one of them ventured to suggest that he was a 
disciple of his German rival. Neither did most of them detect any 
disquieting symptoms of Wagnerism in Gounod, though he had 
been at one time a passionate champion of the composer of ‘ Tristan’ 
and his ‘ Roméo ’ bears unmistakable signs of having been influenced 
by ‘ Tannhauser’. César Franck himself was rarely associated with 
Wagnerism, even in the minds of the least discerning critics. But 
Bizet, the simplest, the most melodious, surely the least Teutonic 
of them all, for some mysterious, almost unfathomable reason won 
the epithet of “ fanatical Wagnerite ” very early in his career and 
—strange to say—it clung to him until the end of his short life. 
What renders the whole thing even more amazing is that such 
accusations were not confined to one particularly ignorant or dull- 
witted critic ; they represented the considered verdict of a very 
large section of the Parisian musical press of the time. 

Though at first sight it may seem extremely difficult to understand 
or explain such obvious aberrations of critical judgment, it would 
be superficial to dispose of them, as is generally done, by some 
platitudinous assertion to the effect that there are no limits to human 
imbecility, particularly with regard to an art as elusive as that of 
music. The truism “ No smoke without fire”? might apply to a 
case such as this. Was there not perhaps, after all, some secret 
affinity between the two great dramatic composers that the otherwise 
obtuse critics of the time quite shrewdly suspected, but exaggerated 
to an absurd extent? Possibly various tendencies, sympathies as 
well as prejudices, in Bizet did lend a certain colour to an otherwise 
apparently inane accusation. Such a supposition is worth considering 
with the attention it deserves. Ridiculous assertions have frequently 
been made by critics en masse, but such unanimity generally rests 
on some foundation, however slight. 
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There can be little doubt that at the outset of his career Bizet 
was in almost complete ignorance of Wagner’s work and personality. 
Never once does the name of his German contemporary occur in 
the whole of his voluminous correspondence during the three very 
impressionable years he spent in Italy after gaining the Prix de Rome 
in 1857. At times one is almost tempted to wonder whether he 
had even heard of Wagner. And yet it may be worth noting that 
he was fascinated by the not particularly dramatic subject of the 
mastersingers of Nuremberg and considered it an ideal theme for 
an opera. First significant symptom of a curious and, indeed, 
unexpected affinity of spirit between the two masters. 

Bizet was still in Rome when Wagner came to Paris in 1860, 
and thus he missed the opportunity of being present at any of the 
three catastrophic performances of ‘ Tannhauser ’ when—according 
to the perhaps understandably bitter and envious Berlioz—“ the 
Parisian showed himself in an entirely new aspect ; he laughed at 
and splendidly hissed the bad musical style and the grotesque 
absurdities of the orchestration”’. There is, however, an amusing 
story that Bizet (on the occasion of Wagner’s Paris concert on 
January 25th 1860) challenged Scudo, the reactionary critic of the 
influential ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’, to a duel for ridiculing 
Wagner. It is true that Bizet at the age of twenty-one was extremely 
fiery and irascible, remarkably quick to take offence (which may 
have been partly due to the severe bouts of insomnia from which 
he suffered at this period of his life) and that he found it difficult 
to tolerate the absurd dogmatism and narrow-mindedness of certain 
unimaginative critics. However, he was still in Rome at the time, 
and the story may be summarily dismissed as a mere fabrication 
invented subsequently, when Bizet was—as everybody believed— 
unmistakably tarred with the Wagnerian brush. 

There is, on the other hand, a better authenticated story regarding 
Bizet’s admiration for Wagner, narrated by B. Jouvin, the editor 
of ‘Le Figaro’, during the composer’s own lifetime and never 
denied. In 1862 Bizet happened to be staying at Baden-Baden 
with Berlioz, Gounod and Ernest Reyer. During the course of a 
heated discussion Bizet defended Wagner against the bitter criticism 
of one of those present (probably Berlioz) and declared that Wagner 
was “a Verdi with style”, thus suggesting that the German 
composer relied more on distinction of handling than on weight and 
mass. But this curious remark is obviously too vague and superficial 
to reveal more than a slight acquaintance with Wagner’s work. 

Bizet did not return during the next few years to this somewhat 
distasteful subject. The remarks of the critics about the Wagnerian 
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tendencies of his early opera, ‘ The Pearl Fishers’, seem merely to 
have amused him. B. Jouvin savagely denounced “ this systematic 
orgy of noise” and declared that Bizet had penned his delightful 
— if somewhat derivative—little opera “ with his eyes humbly fixed 
on the tyrannical Wagner, who had completely dominated him ”’. 
Such absurdities need not detain us ; it is, however, interesting to 
note that even so shrewd a critic as Nietzsche imagined that ‘ The 
Pearl Fishers ’ had been strongly influenced by ‘ Lohengrin’. It is, 
nevertheless, most unlikely that Bizet, who was no globe-trotter, 
ever witnessed a performance of ‘ Lohengrin’ or was at the time 
acquainted with the score. 

Bizet’s eagerly awaited second opera, ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth’ 
(written in 1866, but produced only on December 26th 1867), was 
also greeted with almost unanimous cries of “ Wagner!” Bizet 
was accused of having abdicated all individuality in favour of “ the 
half-crazy individual who is now perverting and degrading German 
music”. Anything less Wagnerian than Bizet’s charming and at 
times almost Mozartian opera can scarcely be imagined. On the 
other hand, a more discerning, if not particularly sympathetic critic, 
Johannés Weber of ‘ Le Temps ’, realizing that Bizet’s acquaintance 
with Wagner was obviously of the slightest, expressed regret that 
he had paid so little attention to the German master’s precepts and 
bluntly declared that certain pages of ‘ The Fair Maid ’ would have 
driven the horrified Wagner into the very depths of Indo-China. 
“ Our French Wagnerites, or at least those who pose as such, desire 
to have the best of both worlds’, Weber wrote. ‘‘ They wish to 
gain the reputation of being pioneers and at the same time they 
unblushingly offer up sacrifices on the altar of Baal ”’. 

This surely was not quite fair to Bizet, who had never posed as 
a disciple of Wagner, but who seems at this time to have displayed 
an almost complete indifference to him. As for the few concessions 
he had made to his singers, he always bitterly regretted them. 
Besides, was he not after all a young, almost untried composer at 
the very outset of his career and cruelly dependent on the goodwill 
of exacting vocalists, who had adopted an overbearing attitude 
— ne Meyerbeer and Gounod when at the height of their 
ame 

However, Weber, who—in spite of his gruffness—had a genuine 
admiration for Bizet, felt that the composer of ‘ The Fair Maid’ 
was working too contentedly within the formulas of an already 
outworn tradition, and he was determined to shake him out of what 
he regarded as too self-complacent an attitude. He achieved his 
purpose. Bizet’s conscience was stirred ; he firmly resolved that 
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henceforward he would take a higher and more serious view of his 
art. No doubt at the same time he also decided to tackle Wagner 
in real earnest. One can almost imagine his saying “ What is all 
the fuss about? What sort of a fellow is this Vagner (sic) after 
all?” (He had not yet quite learnt to spell his German contem- 
porary’s name correctly.) 

We do net know for certain when he first became acquainted 
with the music of Wagner. Obviously very much later than Berlioz 
and Gounod. As a matter of fact, for years after his return from 
Italy in 1860 Bizet seems to have thought of Wagner only as the 
man who had deliberately and wantonly insulted his beloved master 
and friend Gounod, and he refers to him even in 1868, in a letter 
to Paul Lacombe, as “ no doubt a genius, but what a poseur, what 
a garrulous bore! What a regular churl! He has published in 
‘Le Guide Musical’ of Brussels certain articles that I should like 
to stuff down his throat! According to him, Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ is 
merely de la musique de cocottes! But enough!” And we can, 
indeed, readily share his indignation, for Wagner’s insulting and 
contemptuous attitude to Gounod, who had after all assisted him 
to the best of his ability during those bitter days in 1860, sheds a 
most unpleasant light on his character. He could surely have 
dismissed ‘ Faust’ (which has, by the way, stood the test of time 
at least as well as his own ‘ Flying Dutchman’) without resorting 
to such coarse scurrility. The effect on the hyper-sensitive Gounod 
can be imagined. 

Until 1869 Bizet accordingly remained lukewarm—f not hostile 
—towards the art of Wagner. In 1867 he disposed of Verdi’s 
‘Don Carlos’ rather superficially as a pretentious imitation of 
Wagner, though he was by no means so contemptuous of Verdi's 
work as his strangely prejudiced and hostile biographer, Gauthier- 
Villars, makes out. He did at least admit, if somewhat grudgingly, 
that Verdi’s “ growing tendency to imitate Wagner” might after 
all be an additional proof of his integrity and taste as an artist. 

Bizet’s first genuine introduction to his great German contem- 
porary seems, however, to have been as late as April 1869. Until 
then he had obviously relied mainly on gossip and hearsay. He 
now made a considerable effort to overcome his violent aversion 
and went to the general rehearsal of ‘ Rienzi’ at the Théatre 
Lyrique. He obviously considered the production of this opera an 
important artistic event. Strange though it may seem, he does not 
appear to have realized that ‘ Rienzi’ was one of Wagner’s very 
earliest works, already more than a quarter of a century old. In 
spite of his aversion, Bizet was deeply impressed. The crude vigour 
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of ‘ Rienzi’ forcibly appealed to his own hyper-dramatic tempera- 
ment. He had no doubt expected something considerably more 
revolutionary and far-fetched and was obviously somewhat relieved. 
He noticed that the French audience had come to the theatre in a 
very hostile mood as far as Wagner was concerned, and that they 
had been, on the whole, rather agreeably surprised to find that the 
hare-brained fanatic was after all only a very talented follower 
of the most popular operatic composer of the age, Meyerbeer, with 
perhaps a little more genuine vitality. It never seems to have 
occurred either to Bizet or to the audience that they were merely 
witnessing an immature work, which (apart perhaps from the 
overture and Rienzi’s prayer) was completely unrepresentative of 
its composer and had already been contemptuously discarded by him. 
Bizet informs his pupil Galabert : 


The performance started at eight and finished at two. A badly 
constructed piece; a single part, that of Rienzi. An indescribable 
noise, a mixture of Italian motifs; poor, somewhat bizarre style, a 
music of decadence rather than of the future! Detestable pieces, 
admirable moments; but, on the whole, an astonishing work, 
prodigiously alive, with a touch of Olympian grandeur. Genius— 
lacking in proportion, in form, but genius, nevertheless. Will it be 
a success? I wonder. Prodigious effects—disastrous moments; 
shouts of frenzied enthusiasm, then gloomy, interminable silences. 
Some say: It’s bad Verdi; others: It’s good Vagner [sic]. Ah, it’s 
sublime! It’s horrible! It’s mediocre. It’s not too bad. The public 
was bewildered. It was very amusing. Few people have the courage 
to persist in their hatred against Wagner. ‘The bourgeois feels that 
he has come up against a grand fellow and he is puzzled and a 
trifle bewildered. 


As a matter of fact, Bizet also had felt something stir within him. 
He did not, I feel sure, forget that first performance of ‘ Rienzi’. 
Even in ‘ Le Bal’, in the enchanting little suite ‘ Jeux d’enfants’, 
there is a curious but unmistakable reminiscence of Rienzi’s “ Call 
to Arms ”’, 

* Rienzi’ was certainly easy to understand ; it was a kind of 
cautious introduction to the more complex works of the greater 
Wagner. Obviously after this unforgettable experience Bizet wished 
to become better acquainted with the master’s later operas. He 
could not discuss them with Gounod, whom Wagner’s wanton 
discourtesy had turned into a bitter and inveterate enemy. No 
doubt the only one of his friends who would have been deeply 
interested was Saint-Saéns, who was personally acquainted with 
Wagner, and who states that Bizet was in the habit of discussing 
musical questions with him for hours on end with a fire, enthusiasm 
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and brilliance that he never again encountered during the course 
of a particularly lengthy career. 

Towards the end of 1869 Bizet began to study the scores of 

‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ and played them, with much 
vivacious comment, to his student Edmond Galabert. His admira- 
tion for Wagner steadily increased ; not even the Franco-Prussian 
war, or Wagner’s tactless and vindictive skit on the fall of Paris 
entitled ‘ A Capitulation’, could weaken it. By the beginning of 
1871 Bizet had become passionately fond of Wagner’s music. It 
was far more than a sudden infatuation, such as he had once felt 
for Rossini. In one way or the other this ardent admiration began 
to influence his whole art and outlook. It is almost as though the 
critics by their obtuse and unjust accusations had finally succeeded 
in turning him into the “ fanatical Wagnerite ”’ they had so foolishly 
denounced. Bizet experienced at the same time a kind of spiritual 
regeneration, for which he was deeply grateful. The growing beauty 
and intensity, as well as earnestness, of his own music is no doubt 
partly due to Wagner’s influence, and not merely to his sufferings 
during the war, or to a singularly happy marriage, as so many 
critics have suggested. 

Bizet, in the first flush of his enthusiasm, set about converting 
his somewhat austere mother-in-law, whom—curiously enough— 
he invariably addressed as ““ Chére Madame Halévy ”. The widow 
of the once famous composer of ‘ La Juive ’ was a sculptress of talent 
as well as a woman of masterful character. She was not unnaturally 
strongly prejudiced against Wagner for personal no less than racial 
reasons. Wagner had treated Halévy (whom he termed “ a manu- 
facturer of potboilers ’’) with scant courtesy, and his violent anti- 
Semitism, which was already growing into an obsession, must have 
awakened the older man’s resentment. 

Bizet, nevertheless, tackled Madame Halévy very pluckily. “I 
want to speak to you about Wagner ”’, he writes on May 26th 1871. 

How unjust you are! However, it is the fate of these great 
geniuses to be misunderstood by their contemporaries. Wagner is 
no friend of mine, and I hold him in but mediocre esteem, but I 
cannot forget the immense enjoyments I owe to his revolutionary 
genius. The fascination of his music is indescribable. It is all 
voluptuousness, tenderness, love. If I could play you this music for 
a week, you would rave about it. The Germans, who, alas, are more 
than our match in music, have understood that Wagner is one of 
their strongest pillars. The whole of nineteenth-century German 
thought is incarnate in this man. You yourself must know how 
bitterly a great artist can be wounded by disdain! [A tactful 


reference to Halévy’s repeated failures after ‘La Juive’, as well as 
an almost prophetic intimation of his own state of mind during the 
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last sorrowful months of his life.] Happily for Wagner, he is gifted 
with so insolent a pride that no criticism can strike him to the heart, 
that is, supposing he has a heart, which I am inclined to doubt. 


And after this sop to Madame Halévy’s bitter anti-Wagnerian 

sentiments, he adds almost pleadingly : 
Judge for yourself. Forget what you may have heard; forget his 
silly and malicious articles, and his still more malicious book, and 
you will understand. It is not the music of the future, which means 
nothing at all, but the music of all time, because it is admirable. 
After all, Voltaire did not understand Shakespeare, for he was led 
away by conventions which he imagined to be the truth. 


And now come the significant and revelatory words : 


Of course, if I thought I imitated Wagner, in spite of my admiration 
I should never again write a note. To imitate is the act of a fool. 
It is better to write badly in one’s own style than in that of others. 
And, besides, the more beautiful the model, the more ridiculous the 
imitation. Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Beethoven have been 
imitated. God alone knows what monstrosities this mania for 
imitation has produced! 


But the temptation had all the same been strong, even though 
it was so speedily overcome. Bizet’s admiration remained as fervent 
as ever ; he persevered in his obviously futile attempts to convert 
his recalcitrant mother-in-law, but a curious wistfulness mingled 
with his enthusiasm. For the first time in his career he had been 
compelled to acknowledge a superior among his operatic contem- 
poraries. In spite of a modesty that was often touching in its 
humility, Bizet had at times more than a suggestion of Wagnerian 
self-assertiveness. He was convinced that a great future awaited 
him. He felt (probably rightly) that he alone among the French 
composers of his age possessed the genuine dramatic temperament. 
He knew by now that Gounod was played out ; he believed that 
Verdi had practically completed his work. “I have nothing to 
fear from those whose careers are coming to an end ’’, he remarks 
with a touch of arrogance. Little did he foresee that, when Verdi 
composed his last and most perfect opera, he himself would have 
been dead for almost twenty years ; he was far too full of exuberant 
vitality to indulge in any such melancholy reflections. As for 
Wagner, though he still disliked the man, he had grown to revere 
the artist. There is not a trace of envy or condescension in his 
enthusiastic references to his great contemporary. ‘“ Wagner’, he 
declares almost adoringly, “‘ the great, the immense musician, whom 
you would worship if you only knew his music, is so above and 
beyond all living composers that it is no use worrying about him. 
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Our turn will come ; there are only four or five of us, not more, 
but there is room for us all !” 

News of Bizet’s fervent admiration must have spread fairly 
quickly amongst his friends, and the critics, shocked at such interest 
in the music of the detested and cacophonous German, began a 
feverish search for traces of it in Bizet’s own works. And—strangely 
enough—even those who sympathized with and really understood 
Wagner could not refrain from searching too. Thus Reyer, in his 
review of Bizet’s one-act opera ‘ Djamileh ’, announces : “ It seems 
to me as though I had felt a breath of ‘ The Mastersingers’ pass 
through certain pages of this work”. As a matter of fact, only for 
one moment, at the opening of Djamileh’s poignant lament (the 
finest page in the whole opera), is there a fleeting suggestion of 
Wagner, but it is of the Wagner of the ‘ Tristan’ prelude rather than 
of ‘ The Mastersingers’. There is, however, an undeniable glow in 
the score that was lacking in ‘ The Fair Maid’ : Bizet was beginning 
to enter into the very hearts of his characters. He was certainly 
no longer hesitant and unsure of himself. 

This time the young composer was more amused than annoyed 
at the usual senseless accusations of Wagnerism. Nevertheless, 
there is a touch of bitterness in the letter he wrote to Galabert, 
dated June 17th 1872, shortly after the unsuccessful production of 
‘Djamileh’. “ The same old Wagner outcry goes on ”’, he remarks. 
“ The critics grudgingly concede talent and inspiration, but add 
that Wagner’s influence has ruined everything”. Wagner’s 
influence, indeed, in this charming, typically French opéra 
comique, with its occasional almost tender farewell glances at 
Gounod ! 

‘L’Arlésienne’ passed practically unnoticed. For once the 
parrot-cry was not raised. But then the critics—with the exception 
of Reyer—had not even bothered to attend the performances, which 
were frequently interrupted during the emotional scenes by outbursts 
of silly laughter. But they had their revenge when ‘ Carmen’ 
appeared two years later, and Bizet at last (after so many years of 
anxious expectation) faced the first really big test of his career. This 
time he was obviously in earnest ; he himself admired his opera 
and, in spite of certain regrettable concessions, he justifiably con- 
sidered it “une ceuvre de clarté et trés vivante”. There is a 
tightening of the action, a tenseness in the music that give * Carmen ’ 
that unmistakably modern flavour. And yet almost unanimously 
~-with the sole exceptions of the cautiously sympathetic Ernest Reyer 
and the ridiculously denunciatory Adolphe Jullien, who dismissed 
‘Carmen’ as “ hopelessly old-fashioned ””—the musical pundits 
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indulged in the same stale accusations of Wagnerism. The new 
work, they recklessly asserted, little realizing that they were making 
themselves the laughing-stocks of posterity, was incoherent and 
chaotic ; it was totally lacking in melody ; it was laboured and 
uninspired ; the voices were submerged by “ the infernal din of 
the orchestra’, and so on. 

There was, indeed, astoundingly little to justify such absurdities, 
more particularly as Bizet seems to have been even less influenced 
by Wagner than was the Verdi of ‘ Aida’, and considerably less so 
than the Gounod of ‘ Roméo’, the Massenet of ‘ Werther’ or the 
Puccini of ‘ Manon Lescaut’. True, he used the so-called “ fate ”’ 
theme, in various forms and moods, throughout the opera as a sort, 
if one likes, of Leitmotive, but this particular device had been employed 
by other dramatic composers earlier than Wagner (e.g. Gluck, 
Mozart, Weber and Meyerbeer). Possibly once in a while a melodic 
phrase does remind one slightly, and perhaps just a trifle incongru- 
ously, of Wagner, as, for instance, when Escamillo bids farewell to 
the smugglers in the third act. The most significant and obvious 
tribute to Wagner (one that is invariably overlooked just because 
it is so obvious) is Don José’s magnificent outburst at the very end 
of the opera: “O ma Carmen adorée” (and what opera has a 
more perfect ending ?), which is curiously reminiscent of Isolde’s 
transfiguration theme in its final orchestral rendering. (It is, 
however, only fair to add that Jean Chantavoine, perhaps the 
greatest recent authority on Bizet, explicitly declares that the 
composer of * Carmen’ never had an opportunity of studying any 
Wagnerian score subsequent to ‘ Lohengrin ’.) 

But these are relatively small things. Wagner, accustomed as 
he was to infinitely more thorough-going and servile imitations, 
probably scarcely noticed them. Bizet himself realized that the 
violent accusations of Wagnerism were ludicrous and unjust in the 
extreme, but they grew so persistent that they ended by becoming 
not merely irritating but infuriating. Shortly before his death he 
met Johannés Weber, the influential critic of ‘ Le Temps ’, who had 
scornfully declared that ‘Carmen’ was no more Wagnerian than 
‘Der Freischiitz’, and remarked gloomily : How exasperating 
your colleagues are with their eternal parrot-cry of Wagnerism ! ” 
Let them talk!’ murmured Weber philosophically. Perhaps he 
felt that something had wounded Bizet even more cruelly : namely, 
Adolphe Jullien’s brutal and imexcusably ruthless accusation of 
ingrained opportunism at the very moment when Bizet was making 
a genuine atiempt—in very trying circumstances—to do full justice 
to himself. “ Ah, I have had enough of writing music to delight 
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three or four of my friends, who then scoff at me behind my back ! ” 
exclaimed the embittered composer. 

The day before his death Bizet signed a contract with the 
Imperial Opera of Vienna for the production of his ‘ Carmen’ in 
the autumn. This was quick work and is a proof, by the way, that 
the opera was not considered such a complete failure as so many 
people are inclined to believe. ‘Carmen’ was, indeed, produced 
in Vienna on October 23rd 1875 (two days before what would have 
been Bizet’s thirty-seventh birthday) and despite Hanslick’s con- 
descending and lukewarm attitude it was an immediate success. It 
was this very production that Wagner himself witnessed a couple of 
weeks later. He visited Vienna at the beginning of November 1875 
and was prevailed upon to hear two works : Verdi’s Requiem and 
‘Carmen’. Constant to his inveterate hostility towards his great 
Italian contemporary, he dismissed the Requiem contemptuously 
as “‘a puerile production”, which reminded him and Cosima of 
Spontini’s vulgar outburst that “en musique les Italiens sont des 
cochons ”’. 

Then, only a couple of days later, on November 6th, Wagner 
—to quote his priggish biographer Glasenapp—* had to endure 
even Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ ’’. But the scornful Glasenapp conveniently 
refrains from informing us of his revered master’s reaction to the 
revolting and worthless work. After the performance Wagner, in 
one of his rare outbursts of enthusiasm, all the more rare in the case 
of the work of a contemporary or potential rival, exclaimed : “ Hier 
ist endlich einmal einer, dem ctwas einfallt, Gott sei Dank ! ”’ (which 
may be roughly translated as “ Thank God, here at last, for once 
in a while, is somebody with ideas !"’). This statement is vouched 
for by Friedrich Wilhelm Langhans, the author of a ‘ Geschichte 
der Musik des 17., 18. and 19. Jahrhunderts ’, and it is confirmed 
by Hans von Biilow, who—when criticized for his almost exclusive 
devotion to Bizet during the last years of his career as an operatic 
conductor—declared in self-justification : ““ Why, Wagner vied with 
Brahms in his ardent admiration for Bizet’s masterpiece”. As is 
well-known, Brahms regarded ‘Carmen’ as “ the greatest opera 
produced in Europe since the Franco-Prussian war” and attended 
no fewer than twenty performances of the work. 

Here then, at last, was an operatic contemporary whom Wagner 
felt he could legitimately admire and applaud. There had been 
no other instance, with the very dubious exception of Rossini, whom 
he respected much more as a man than as an artist, and who was, 
moreover, scarcely a contemporary of his. Contrary to the assertions 
so frequently made that Wagner and Bizet had an instinctive mutual 
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aversion, the two composers appear at times to have been drawn 
together by an almost magnetic power. Wagner justifiably regarded 
Bizet’s masterpiece as the starting-point of a renascence of French 
dramatic music, revitalized by popular song. He was far too shrewd 
a critic to dismiss ‘ Carmen’ as a “ charming but insignificant little 
work”, as pretentious modern critics are in the habit of doing. 
Though generally lacking in chivalry and generosity towards his 
contemporaries, he appears to have been genuinely moved by 
‘Carmen’. He had, indeed, an almost indiscriminate admiration 
for the new opera ; the piece he, in fact, admired most being one 
of the most conventional ; the Don José-Micaéla duet in the first 
act and, in particular, the least distinctive and original part of it : 
José’s nostalgic vision of his mother, ““ Ma mére, je la vois”’, the 
“ fresh naivety ” of which he considered perfectly entrancing. He 
would frequently beg his friend and devotee, the pianist Joseph 
Rubinstein, to play this piece to him. It is of particular interest that 
Nietzsche, Wagner’s greatest champion and subsequently Bizet’s 
most fervent and whole-hearted admirer, spoke contemptuously of 
this duet as “‘ beneath his taste ”, but added shrewdly that Micaéla’s 
nevertheless charming melody must have appealed to Wagner. 
“ This is what Wolfram von Eschenbach wished to sing in praise 
of pure love’, he remarks ironically, “ but unfortunately he could 
not recall the tune ”’. 

There may, indeed, have been an element of truth in Nietzsche’s 
banter. Wagner probably felt a subtle affinity of spirit between 
his Wolfram (and possibly even his Elisabeth) and Bizet’s chaste 
and gentle Navarrese maiden. It was, indeed, not only the obtuse 
and unimaginative public of the time, but cultured musicians such 
as Wagner and Cosima, who preferred Micaéla, the incarnation of 
more or less conventional virtue, to Carmen, “ that revolting 
strumpet ’’. Wagner was quite obviously more flattered by the 
vague traces of his influence (via Gounod) in the Micaéla music 
than by the certainly more obvious and inspired tribute to him at 
the very climax of the work. Bizet at his least original is, in fact, 
not so very dissimilar to the Wagner of “ O star of eve”? : witness 
the intermezzo from Act II, Scene 2 of ‘ L’Arlésienne’ (generally 
known as the “ Agnus Dei”) and certain passages in ‘ The Pearl 
Fishers ’, which had so irritated Nietzsche. It was the romantic 
rather than the realistic element in Bizet that seems to have appealed 
most to Wagner. 

When * Carmen * swept victoriously across Germany in 1878 and 
achieved what is probably the most complete and universal of all 
operatic triumphs, Wagner who, in his heart of hearts, feared and 
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resented the predominant French influence over the German theatre 
more than anything else, was singularly disquieted. Indeed, in that 
year alone there had been in Germany more performances of 
‘Carmen’ than of all the works of Wagner and Weber combined. 
There is a curious passage in one of Nietzsche’s letters after the 
death of Wagner. “ Gersdorff has just assured me,” he writes, 
“ that he once saw Wagner in a paroxysm of rage against Bizet, 
when Minnie Hauk sang ‘ Carmen’ in Naples”. Minnie Hauk 
had until then devoted herself almost entirely to Wagner’s works, 
and the master of Bayreuth must have regarded her triumphant 
success as Carmen with very mixed feelings. Was he never to be 
free from that incessant competition on the part of French operas ? 
He had started by admiring Bizet ; he ended by almost fearing him. 

Cosima Wagner obviously shared his feelings. She also had 
seen ‘ Carmen’ and she frankly admitted that she had been consider- 
ably impressed. She, however, considered it “a repellent work ”, 
but she added, with a touch of almost wistful bitterness : “‘ Once 
again it was forced upon my observation that nowadays the French 
alone appear to have genuine talent’’. For the first time in their 
lives Wagner and his wife (who had dismissed Verdi so contemptu- 
ously and obtusely) seem to have scented danger, as though a 
potential rival had suddenly loomed on the horizon. Nietzsche had 
not yet seen ‘ Carmen ’, but did they somehow foresee his defection ? 
Perhaps they revealed genuine insight. ‘Carmen’ had appealed 
to the German public far more powerfully than any Verdi opera 
had ever done and was in much greater demand. If Bizet had lived, 
he might, of course in his own more modest way, have challenged 
the hegemony of the German Titan in his own native country. 
Wagner himself feared “ the fickleness of the stupid German masses ” 
and here, he believed, was a more dangerous opponent than either 
Verdi or Gounod. 

In the meantime, just as Bizet had triumphed in Germany, so 
Wagner had at last trampled down all opposition in France. To 
be called a fanatical Wagnerite was now no longer a term of abuse 
but a compliment of which the most eminent composers were proud. 
Bizet’s curious and all but unearned reputation as a “ savage 
Wagnerite ” lingered on, even in the most cultivated and sophisti- 
cated circles. In 1885 Fantin-Latour, a passionate admirer of 
Wagner’s, desired to pay a tribute to those French composers who 
had championed the great master’s cause when it was most bitterly 
opposed and when it required courage as well as foresight. He 
accordingly painted an arresting picture entitled * Autour du Piano’ 


(frequently known as ‘Les Wagnériens’) of the most stalwart 
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champions of the now victorious musician. Chabrier is shown 
seated at the piano. To his right, a most striking and hand- 
some figure, stands Vincent d’Indy. On his left is Camille 
Benoit. In the background stands Wagner’s French biographer, 
Adolphe Jullien, the most ardent adherent of the master of Bayreuth 
and the bitter critic of most of the young French composers of his 
time, including Bizet. Neither Chabrier nor d’Indy could bear to 
think that Bizet (even though he had been dead for already ten years) 
should be excluded from their group. They insisted on his being 
somehow represented on this historic canvas. And a brilliant idea 
occurred to them: they placed the score of ‘Carmen’ wide open 
on the piano, in front of Chabrier, who is playing while the others 
listen almost reverently. Only the slightly Mephistophelian figure 
of Jullien stands with a faint expression of disapproval on his 
somewhat grim countenance. Perhaps he was thinking of how he 
had unjustly denounced ‘ Carmen’ as “ merely a series of unworthy 
concessions to the lowest tastes of the public ” and of how he had 
thereby succeeded in wounding Bizet far more cruelly than all the 
other critics, almost too dull-witted and ignorant to be taken 
seriously. 

No doubt Chabrier and d’Indy, who were after all men of vision 
and insight, were nearer the truth than the vitriolic Jullien. Bizet 
was unquestionably the first eminent French composer to realize 
the true significance of Wagner without, however, indulging in 
servile adulation or imitation. From the man he may at times 
have recoiled, but he honoured the integrity of the artist. Indeed, 
the two composers had possibly more in common than most people 
imagine. Both of them succeeded, in their own very different ways, 
in creating genuine and powerful music-drama and not mere opera. 
Just as Bizet had been an inspiration to Wagner in his somewhat 
acrid old age, so Wagner had equally influenced the impulsive 
young Frenchman who—extraordinarily sensitive and malleable as 
he was—owed much to Wagner’s, on the whole, noble and 
ambitious conception of his art. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AS MUSIC-LOVER 
AND MUSICIAN 


By Joun Bourke 


He was and is a baffling and inaccessible personality, this 
Frederick II, King of Prussia, known as Frederick the Great. 
Despite the many volumes of his own works and, still more, the 
hundreds of his letters, personal as well as official, which have come 
down to us, he remains a puzzle. The task of understanding him 
without distortion has not been made easier by the fact that his 
biographers and commentators have mostly tended to one or other 
of two extremes. Either, like Carlyle and also most German 
historians, they have almost worshipped him; or, like Werner 
Hegemann, they have been unable to find in him any good at all. 
For Carlyle he was “ the Last of the Kings ”’.!’ For Preuss he was 
““in the noblest sense of the word, as no other prince has been, 
Ruler, the Great, the Only ”.* Jean Paul even compares the way 
in which brilliance was shed upon Germany by the genius of a 
Frederick to that in which, in a picture by Correggio, light radiates 
from the Holy Infant upon those standing around!* On the 
other hand, Werner Hegemann sees him as “one of the most 
obnoxious figures in the history of the world”’.*| And Macaulay’s 
essay could hardly be mistaken for a set of compliments. Frederick 
was a very lonely figure and became increasingly so as his life 
wore on and his significance grew. For many reasons, which it 
would be out of place to discuss here, his loneliness was deeper 
than merely that which must at all times surround a throne. Perhaps 
it is due as much to this fact as to anything that Frederick the man 
is so elusive. 

But upon at least one element in his character there seems to 
be universal consent, and happily it is one which not even the 
harshest of his detractors can blame in him. He was of a sensitive, 
artistic nature which no bitterness or misunderstanding could sully, 


* * Frederick the Great ’, last paragraph. 
2 J. D. C. Preuss, ‘ Friedrich der Grosse ’, Vol. I, opening words, 
® *Samuliche Werke ’ (Berlin, 1827), XLIX, p. 102. 
« * Frederick the Great’, English trans. (Constable, London, 1929) of ‘ Fridericus ’ 
(Hellerau, 1926). Foreword. 
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and this found expression above all in music. His devotion to 
music showed itself at an early age. He writes of it in his earliest 
letters. It was always vital to him, and in later life, when the 
cherished friends of his earlier years were gone and he got no help 
from religious faith, it became perhaps his only consolation. ® 

In these few pages I shall try to give some account of his musical 
interests and activities under three heads: (I) his relation to 
musicians and music in general, (II) his talent as a performer, 


(III) his work as a composer. 


I 


It is well known that Frederick’s childhood and early years 
were made almost unbearable through the violent and unbalanced 
temperament of his father. Frederick’s love of music seems to 
have been one of the traits which roused his father’s contempt, so 
that music lessons and practising had finally to be carried on in 
secret. That this should have been so is curious, if it is true’ 
that Frederick William himself was fond of music and especially 
of Handel’s music. Perhaps it was not so much Frederick’s love 
of music in itself which met with hostility as the time which he 
came to devote to it in proportion to what his father considered 
more “‘ manly ”, which meant soldierly, occupations. ® 

Frederick’s favourite instrument early became and always 
remained the flute, which he once affectionately called his 
principessa.* The reason for this fondness we can only guess. 
Perhaps he found that his own sensitivity and impulsiveness, two 
characteristics early noticeable in him, found their most adequate 
expression in the softness and liveliness of the flute. Gehring thinks?° 
that it was Frederick’s delight at hearing Quantz play at Dresden 
in 1728 that decided him to learn the instrument seriously. Possibly 
he had his first lessons from Jandun de Duhan, the cultivated and 

5 In this connection, however, Percy Scholes writes: ‘‘ One of the king’s court 
musicians is said to have remarked: ‘ If you are under the impression that the king 
loves music, you are wrong: he only loves the flute—and more than that, the only 
flute he loves is his own’. ‘True enough, when in the sixties he lost his teeth and could 
play no longer he took, it is said, an actual aversion from music”. (‘ Oxford Companion 
to Music’, p. 347.) I cannot find any supporting authority for these opinions. 

® See F. Kugler, ‘ Friedrich der Grosse’ (Volksausgabe, Leipzig, 1936), p. 32 and 
illustration (by Menzel). 

7 As stated by Kugler, op. cit., p. 33, who adds that he also had Frederick instructed 


by the Berlin cathedral organist, presumably Gottlob Hayn, “im Klavierspiel und in 
den theoretischen Teilen der Musik”’. See, too, E. Lavisse, ‘ The Youth of Frederick 
the Great ’ (English translation, London, 1891), pp. 113-14. 
® See the letters to his son of September 1728 and August 31st 1731, and that to 
Marshal von Wolden at Kiistrin, May 25th 1731. 
* Letter to Wilhelmine, from Kiistrin, November 1st 1730. 
19 Grove’s * Dictionary of Music and Musicians’, Vol. IV, article on Quantz. 
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sympathetic young French tutor who seems to have done much to 
make Frederick’s early days at Wusterhausen endurable.!! Later, 
of course, Quantz himself was persuaded to give him lessons. “ The 
flute *, writes Lord Rosebery, with the half-truth of cynicism, “ was 
to Frederick what smoking is to men of to-day ”.!* It filled up gaps 
in his time and aided meditation and digestion. Flute-playing 
remained an absorbing occupation of his leisure hours throughout 
his life until advancing age and increasing ill-health made breathing 
difficult.1* At Kiistrin the solace of his flute was forbidden him. 
Later, at Rheinsberg and Potsdam, we know that a concert used 
to be held every evening before the evening meal,’* and that 
Frederick used to play at least one flute concerto or sonata.45 He 
evidently carried a flute with him on his campaigns!* and tried 
to practice twice a day on it.'7_ And even from a battlefield he 
can send his valet instructions to order two new ones to be made 
for him when he returned, giving technical details of them.'* 

In his musical tastes—“* somewhat contracted ”’, in Dr. Burney’s 
words—Frederick seems to have been narrow and conservative 
and to have been influenced almost exclusively by two composers, 
both of them to-day forgotten except through their association with 
his name. 

The first of these is the above-mentioned Johann Joachim Quantz. 
Born in 1697 as the son of a blacksmith at Oberscheden near 
Gottingen, he became in time perhaps the most celebrated flautist 
of his day as well as a very voluminous composer for the flute and 
the inventor of various technical improvements for the instrument.?* 


11 See Menzel’s drawing of him in Kugler (op. cit., p. 32). 

12 Introduction to the English translation of Henri de Catt’s ‘ Memoirs of Frederick 
the Great’ (London, 1916). 

18 He apparently also lost some important front teeth. 

14 Kugler, op. cit., p.239. W. Norbert, ‘ Friedrichs des Grossen Rheinsberger Jahre ’, 
Chap. vii. In Kugler, on pp. 238 and 502, two of Menzel’s interesting and admirable 
drawings are reproduced, depicting respectively the young and the old Frederick 
performing at a concert. See also Charles Burney, ‘ The Present State of Music in 
Germany, the Netherlands and the United Provinces: or a Journal of a Tour through 
those Countries ’ (London, 1775), Vol. II, p. 149 ff. In 1772 he heard Frederick play 
at Potsdam. 

18 On the occasion of Dr. Burney’s visit to Potsdam he “ played three long and 
difficult concertos successively ”’, loc. cit., p. 153- 

16 Letter to Fredersdorf of October oth 1745. See‘ Die Briefe Friedrichs des Grossen 
an seinen vormaligen Kammerdiener Fredersdorf ’, edited by Joh. Richter (Berlin, 1926). 

17 Henri de Catt, ‘ Memoirs’, p. 18. 

18 Letter to Fredersdorf of October 6th 1745, after Soor. 

1® See his ‘ Versuch einer Anweisung die Fléte traversiére zu spielen ’ (Berlin, 1 [5?). 
Burney mentioned his inventions in op. cit., pp. 187, 195. See also Grove, article on 
Quantz. A drawing of him by Frank is re uced in Norbert, /oc. cit., p. 142. 
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He studied in Vienna, Rome and Paris, and even, in 1727,*° spent 
some months in London. From 1718 until 1741 he was more or 
less attached to the court at Dresden. In 1728 Frederick, as already 
mentioned, visited Dresden with his father and heard Quantz play, 
and from this time Frederick’s mother, who seems to have made a 
practice of trying to thwart her husband behind his back, sought 
to attract Quantz to Berlin as music instructor for her son. But 
the then King of Poland and Saxony, Augustus II, refused to allow 
him to leave. Later, however, he was permitted to visit Berlin 
twice a year to give Frederick lessons. After Frederick’s accession 
to the throne, Quantz, in 1741, entered his service. He was expected 
to make flutes for Frederick, compose music for him to play and 
teach him to compose as well as to play. He died in great honour 
in 1773. A list of his works will be found in Grove. Burney on 
his visit of 1772 met Quantz personally, in addition to hearing 
Frederick play some of his music.?!_ He gives a long account of 
the old musician, then in his seventy-sixth year.*2 “ He told me”, 
writes Burney, “that his majesty and scholar played no other 
concertos than those which he had expressly composed for his use, 
which amounted to three hundred, and these he performed in 
rotation ’”’.25 The king forbade him to publish them. “ It must 
be owned ’’, goes on Burney, “ that many of the passages in those 
pieces of M. Quantz are now become old and common . . . it is 
with music as with delicate wines, which not only become flat and 
insipid when exposed to the air but are injured by time however 
well kept’’.** On the following day Burney visited Quantz and heard 
him play some more of his works. This called forth further comments: 
Notwithstanding his advanced age he still executes rapid move- 
ments with great precision. His music is simple and natural ; his 
taste is that of forty years ago ; but though this may have been an 
excellent period for composition, yet I cannot entirely subscribe to 
the opinions of those who think musicians have discovered no 
refinements worth adopting since that time.*5 


The second figure who mainly influenced Frederick’s musical 
taste was Karl Heinrich Graun, whom Frederick had persuaded 
in 1735 to join his circle at Rheinsberg,** and whom he appointed 


#° The year after Handel became naturalized in England. 
*! The doctor was not himself presented to the king. 

#2 Op. cit., p. 151, ff. 

23 Ibid. 

*¢ Op. cit., pp. 153-54. 

25 Op. cit., pp. 157-58. 

** W. Norbert, op. cit., p. 143 ff. 
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to be his court composer on his accession. Born in 1701 in Saxony, 
he was a composer of operas, church music and small cantatas. In 
later life he devoted himself mainly to church music, and two works 
of this period seem to have saved him from oblivion. These are 
the Te Deum composed for Frederick’s victory at Prague in 1756, 
and the Passtonskantate, ‘Der Tod Jesu’. According to Grove,?? 
the latter work in Germany “ holds in some degree the position 
which is held by the ‘ Messiah’ in England. It was first executed 
in the cathedral of Berlin on March 26th 1755, and has since been 
annually performed in Passion-Week”’. The same article goes on 
to assert that from the point of view of pure musical excellence 
“no oratorio of the second half of the eighteenth century, excepting 
perhaps Mozart’s Requiem and Haydn’s ‘ Creation’, can be com- 
pared to it”. On the whole we may say that Graun was a solid, 
correct composer in the German style, though not without Italian 
influence, with some skill in writing recitative and a considerable, 
though at times rather shallow, melodiousness. He died in 1759 
and was succeeded in his position by Johann Friedrich Agricola, a 
pupil of J. S. Bach and Quantz. 

Of Frederick’s high estimation of these two composers and of 
the exclusive favour enjoyed by them, Burney writes (from Berlin) 
that “ though a universal toleration prevails here, as to different 
sects of Christians, yet in music, whoever dares to profess any other 
tenets than those of Graun or Quantz is sure to be persecuted ”’.** 

Together with these two figures a third must be named: 
Johann Adolph Hasse, born in 1699 near Hamburg, one of the 
most prolific and popular composers of the time, and from 1731 
Kapellmeister for thirty years to the court at Dresden.*® So far as 
we know Frederick came into direct contact with Hasse only during 
his few days’ stay at Dresden after his triumphal entry into the city 
in 1745 during the second Silesian war. But Hasse’s operas, for 
which he was chiefly famed, clearly pleased and influenced Frederick 
continually. In December 1745 he writes from Dresden to 
Fredersdorf and mentions a performance of Hasse’s ‘ Arminio ’.*¢ 
Some years later (1754) Fredersdorf in a letter to the king writes 
of Hasse as a “ dangerous neighbour ”’,*! and we gather that his 


27 Op. cit., Vol. II, article on Graun. 

28 Op. cit., ibid. The two musicians are depicted standing side by side as onlookers 
at one of Frederick’s concerts in the drawing by Menzel in Kugler, loc. cit., p. 238 (and 
note thereto, p. 530). 

2® His wife, Faustina Bordoni, was the great operatic singer, rival of Cuzzoni, and 
associated with Handel in London. 

3° See J. Richter’s edition, pp. 82-83. 


31 Op. cit., p. 363. 
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brilliant management of the Dresden opera had threatened to put 
Berlin in the shade. Burney, who met Hasse in 1772 when he was 
living in retirement in Vienna, writes that he “ does great justice 
to the musical talents of the King of Prussia ’’, despite the fact that 
his manuscripts were destroyed in the bombardment of Dresden. 
His music is less profound even than Graun’s and more influenced 
by Italian melody and harmony. It is always pleasant, never great, 
quite lacking in contrapuntal subtlety, but very melodious. Perhaps 
it was this melodiousness in Hasse which Frederick admired, and 
the greater and more German profundity in Graun. 

Compared with the influence of these three musicians, that of 
others can hardly be said to count, however astonishing this may 
appear. We think naturally at once of Sebastian Bach and of 
Handel, who were composing, and composing their most famous 
music, during Frederick’s lifetime.** Yet of these only Bach came 
into contact, and that a merely passing contact, with him. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, as is well known, dedicated his 
‘ Musikalisches Opfer’ to Frederick. In the dedicatory letter, 
dated July 7th 1747, we learn that Bach had visited the king at 
Potsdam and had been given a fugue subject by him during the 
course of the visit and asked to develop it. This Bach had done, 
and had then, on returning home, developed the royal theme at 
his leisure still more fully. Thus the dedicated work grew into form. 
Bach’s visit apparently took place in 1747, when he was already 
sixty-two years old. At that time one of his sons, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel, was Frederick’s Kapellmeister. He had been appointed to 
this post in 1738 and remained in it for nearly thirty years. No 
doubt it was through him that Frederick’s interest had been 
awakened in the father. Thomas Busby, in his ‘ Anecdotes ’, gives 
this account of Bach’s visit: 

At this time, his majesty had every evening a private concert 
in which he himself performed a concerto on the flute. One evening, 
just as he was getting his instrument ready, and his musicians were 
assembled, an officer brought him the list of strangers who had that 
evening arrived. With his flute in his hand, he ran over the names, 
and then, suddenly turning to the band, said, with an agitation of 
pleasure, “‘ Gentlemen, old Bach is come!” The flute was now 
laid aside, and old Bach, who had alighted at his son’s lodgings, 
was immediately invited to the palace. Having arrived there, he 
found that the intended concert was given up, and that no other 


pleasure was looked for than that of listening to his single performance. 
After he had displayed his powers on the organ for some time, he 


** Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos were completed in 1721, the St. Matthew 
Passion by 1729, the B minor Mass by 1735. The whole series of Handel’s oratorios 
falls between 1732 (‘ Esther’) and 1757 (* Jephtha’). 
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requested the king to give him a subject for a fugue. His majesty 
accordingly gave him one, and was surprised at the rich and masterly 
style in which he worked it extemporaneously. Bach then chose a 
subject for himself, with six obbligato parts, and expatiated on it 
with a promptitude and accuracy that astonished all who were 
present.* 


It is strange that we do not hear of any further attempt on the 
part of Frederick to attract Sebastian Bach to Berlin, once he had 
experienced his genius.** Perhaps an offer was made but declined 
by Bach. He would hardly have found the king’s service congenial; 
though truly Handel would have found it still less so. Of the son, 
C. P. E. Bach, there seems to be nothing beyond the mere fact of 
the length of his service under Frederick to show that Frederick 
thought especially highly of him or was influenced by him as he 
was by Graun and Quantz. At least we find strained relations 
between the two, for Bach complained of his salary and threatened 
to leave.55 

It is easier to understand that Handel should not have crossed 
Frederick’s path, for he left Germany in the year of Frederick’s 
birth, and, except for one or two short visits, for good. Frederick 
seems, however, to have known about him, if we are justified in 
assuming a kernel of historical truth in the story of an attempt 
once made by him to hear Handel at Aachen. C. F. Abdy Williams 
writes: 

Handel, like Beethoven after him, had little respect for potentates 
as such. When the King of Prussia, Frederick the Great, was about 
to visit Aix-la-Chapelle, and had expressed a wish to hear Handel, 
he quitted the place rather than expose himself to solicitations he 
had determined not to comply with, or to commands which he 
could not resist.” 


No evidence is quoted for this, but the source is apparently 
Coxe’s ‘ Anecdotes ’, where we read a verbally very similar passage 
describing Handel’s hurried exit from “ the Spa ’’, with the addition 
of “ to the great disappointment of the monarch ”.*” But it is not 
in the least clear when this could have taken place. The only time 
that Handel, so far as we know, was at Aachen was when he went 


33 * Concert-room and Orchestra Anecdotes of Music and Musicians’ (London, 
1825), Vol. I, p. 214-15. 

#4 “ Frederick always insisted that Bach’s visit was one of the most unforgettable 
and richest experiences of his life ”’, writes N. Ausiibel in his ‘ Superman: the life of 
Frederick the Great’ (London, 1932), p. 545. But he quotes no authority. 

88 See Richter’s edition of Letters to Fredersdorf, p. 376-77. 


36 * Handel ’ (Ed. of 1935), p- 172- 
87 J. C. Coxe, ‘ Anecdotes of G. F. Handel and J. C. Smith ’ (London, 1799), p. 27. 
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there to try to recover his health after the collapse of his opera in 
London and the severe strain he had undergone. Mainwaring puts 
this visit in 1736.°* Streatfeild, however, quotes the ‘ London 
Daily Post’ of November 7th 1737 as announcing his return.*® 
Both dates precede Frederick’s accession. Still more important is 
the fact that we have no evidence of Frederick’s having been at or 
near Aachen at either time, though he seems to have gone there to 
take the waters in 1742 after the first Silesian war. According to 
Abdy Williams, Frederick made an offer of £2,000 after Handel’s 
death for his manuscripts; but Smith, Handel’s amanuensis, 
refused to allow them to leave the country. *® 

But Frederick’s interest in music did not exhaust itself in private 
enjoyment. He did a great deal for its public encouragement, 
especially in his patronage of opera. It is in keeping with his 
character that he appears to have been more attracted by secular 
than by church music; and certainly after the zsthetic barrenness 
of his father’s reign*! he gave the opera in Berlin a brilliant revival. 
He commissioned Knobelsdorf to build the fine opera house and 
saw to it that the public had no lack of regular performances of high 
quality. “ The King ”’, writes Burney, “ being at the whole expense 
of this opera, the entrance is gratis so that anyone who is decently 
dressed may have admission into the pit”.‘? Frederick’s letters 
give ample proof of his interest and of the trouble he took with its 
supervision.** According to Burney, “ the orchestra is very large, 
and arranged after that at Dresden’; it consisted of fifty players, 
of whom he gives a list. There was a chorus of twenty-four, and 
in addition there were ballet masters and solo dancers. The director 
was Agricola. Franz Benda the violinist is also mentioned in 
connection with the opera, perhaps as first violinist.44 The singers 
were almost exclusively Italian. Some are mentioned by Burney.**® 
We hear of others in Frederick’s letters.4¢ The king evidently had 
as low an opinion of German singing as he had of all German 
artistic capacities. The anecdote about Mara is well known. After 


88 * Memoirs of the Life of the late G. F. Handel” (London, 1760), p. 122-23. The 


visit is here stated to have lasted six weeks. 
3° * Handel ’, p. 145. 
19 Op. cit., p. 156. 
“' Burney says that from 1713 to 1742 not a single opera was performed in Berlin. 
*? Op. cit., p. 99. 
** ¢.g. his letters to Fredersdorf in Richter’s edition, Nos. 7, 40, 144. 
** Op. cit., pp. 96-99. 
Op. cit., p. 98 ff. 
** See letters to Fredersdorf, op. cit., 7, 75, 80, 143, 144 and others. 
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learning that she was German he was only with great difficulty 
persuaded to give her a hearing for the opera, saying that he might 
as well expect pleasure from the neighing of a horse as from the 
singing of a German. Having heard her, however, he engaged her 
for life. 

In the type of opera performed the influence of Italy was decisive 
and indeed exclusive. The works of Graun and Hasse enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly, though the latter was the more un-German of 
the two. Burney says that Frederick’s favourite works were those 
of Graun, “ to which he is so much attached, as to hear unwillingly 
those of any other master‘? which, however, seems something 
of an overstatement in view of Frederick’s known admiration of 
Hasse. Even at the opera the king was the autocrat, and a royal 
visit cannot have been a very comfortable event for the performers. 
According to Burney “ the king always stands behind the maestro di 
cappella, in sight of the score, which he frequently looks at, and indeed 
performs the part of director-general here as much as of generalissimo 
in the field ’’.48 Crowest in his ‘ Anecdotes ’ adds that if he noticed 
any mistake, “he marked the offender and rebuked him on the 
spot”’.4® But like many other good anecdotes this must perhaps 
be taken with a grain of salt. We can believe that a mistake noted 
might have been rebuked afterwards, but it seems hardly likely that 
Frederick was in the habit of holding up a public performance on 
the occasion of every wrong note. 


Il 


Since Frederick’s personal fame as a musician rests on his talents 
as a performer rather than as a composer, we have next to consider 
his power as a performer of art. We do not gather that he attained 
any skill, or indeed spent any time on instruments other than the 
flute, though we know that in early youth he had lessons on keyed 
instruments and, according to Grove, later in life owing to shortness 
of breath “ he again took up the clavier”.®® But as a flautist he 
scems to have been a very distinguished performer. When not on 
a campaign or manceuvres, and so far as his duties of state allowed, 


‘7 Op. cit., p. 98. Grove (article on Frederick the Great) says of Frederick: “ he 
passionately admired German music while detesting that of Italy and especially of 
France”. We do not know much of his attitude to French music, but it is certainly 


not accurate to say that he detested Italian music, unless this means music composed 
by Italians. 

‘8 Op. cit., p. 101. 

*® Frederick Crowest, ‘A Book of Musical Anecdote’ (London, 1878), Vol. II, 
p. 255 f. (No. 472) ‘ A King ruling in the Pit’. 

5° Grove, article on Frederick the Great. 
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he practised several hours every day; and even in the field he carried 
flutes with him and tried to practise for an hour each day. 

In order to form an idea of his playing we will consult various 
witnesses, very different in character, all of whom actually heard 
him play. 

The first is a certain Baron von Bielefeld, a member of the 
Rheinsberg circle, who wrote a letter in October 1739 describing 
a visit to Rheinsberg. Here we read: 


The evenings are devoted to music. The prince gives a concert 
in his salon, to which an invitation is necessary. . . . The prince 
generally plays the flute. He handles the instrument with the highest 
perfection ; . . . the agility of his finger-work and his rendering 


are unique.*! 


Bielefeld had probably no more than the average cultivated 
person’s appreciation of music and certainly his account suggests 
rather the uncritical admirer than the understanding and well- 
informed critic. 

Let us turn to the second witness. He is Carl Friedrich Christian 
Fasch (1736-1800), founder of the Stngakademie in Berlin, who in 
1756 on the recommendation of Franz Benda, the violinist who had 
belonged to the Rheinsberg circle, was appointed to Frederick’s 
service. As he apparently used to take it in turns with C. P. E. Bach 
to accompany Frederick in his concertos, his account should at 
least be that of a critic who knew his subject, if not of one in whom 
familiarity has bred contempt. According to him the strong point 
of the king’s playing was his rendering of an adagio, which is said 
to have been admirable. In quick movements, however, he tended 
to impetuosity and irregularity of rhythm which made his 
accompanist’s task very trying, and sometimes his finger technique 
failed him.*? 

With this let us now compare the report given by our third 
witness, an Englishman, and indeed Dr. Charles Burney himself. 
As already mentioned, his continental travels had (on the expedition 
of 1772) brought him to Potsdam, where he had the good fortune 
to be invited to one of Frederick’s concerts and hear him play. 
His impressions shall be given in his own words: 

When we arrived at the vestibule we were met by Mr. de Catt, 


lecturer to his majesty, and a member of the royal academy, to whom 
I had been furnished with a letter and who very politely attended 


*! Letter of October goth 1739. 


** “ Das Adagio blies der Kénig sehr schén, doch beim Allegro haperte es, der 
Athem und die Fertigkeit der Finger wollten nicht ausreichen. ...” Zelter’s Bio- 
graphy of Fasch, p. 14, quoted in R. Eitner’s ‘ Quellen-Lexicon ’ (Leipzig, 1901), article 
on Frederick the Great. 
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my conductor and me the whole evening. I was carried to one of 
the interior apartments of the palace, in which the gentlemen of 
the king’s band were waiting for his commands. The apartment 
was contiguous to the concert room, where I could distinctly hear 
his majesty practising solfeggi on the flute, exercising himself in 
difficult passages previous to his calling in the band. .. . The 
concert began by a German flute concerto in which his majesty 
executed the solo parts with great precision. His embouchure was 
clear and even, his finger brilliant and his taste pure and simple. 
I was much pleased and even surprised with the neatness of his 
execution in the allegros as well as by his expression and feeling in 
the adagio; in short, his performance surpassed, in many particulars, 
anything I had ever heard among Dilettanti or even professors. 
His majesty played three long and difficult concertos successively 
and all with equal perfection. . . . The cadences* which his 
majesty made were good but very long and studied. It is easy to 
discover that these concertos were composed at a time when he did 
not so frequently require an opportunity of breathing as at present; 
for in some of the divisions which were very long and difficult, as 
well as in the closes, he was obliged to take his breath, contrary to 
rule, before the passages were finished.™ 
Let us see how Frederick comes out of this scrutiny. The first 
of the three accounts need not detain us long. Both the other two 
are partly appreciative, in both there is agreement as to his masterly 
rendering of an adagio, but in each a different point is mentioned 
for criticism. Fasch finds fault with Frederick’s inadequate finger 
technique and with the looseness of his rhythm in quick movements. 
Burney, on the other hand, has nothing but praise for his technique 
and criticizes his breathing—which, as a shortcoming due to 
advancing age, can scarcely be accounted a fault. Now Burney is 
a judicious and discerning critic and, having listened to three 
concertos in each of which there would be presumably two quick 
movements, had at least some opportunity for noticing technical 
shortcomings. Fasch on the other hand had a great and intimate 
experience of Frederick’s playing and to that extent is a more 
valuable witness than Burney, whose experience was confined to a 
single performance. Again, flute-playing was more widely practised 
at that time in Germany than in England and the standards there 
were no doubt in consequence higher. On the whole we shall 
perhaps not be far wrong in describing Frederick as an enthusiastic 
amateur of real eminence, whose playing was always distinguished, 
but whose rendering of quick movements, sometimes masterly, 
tended to lack a certain tautness of rhythm and dexterity which 
made them fall short of the notable excellence of his adagios. This 


ie. cadenzas. 
** Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 150 ff. 
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latter point when viewed in the light of Frederick’s restless, excitable 
temperament is not surprising; and an added reason for it may 
perhaps appear, if what Crowest says in one of his anecdotes of the 
king is true, that his ‘“‘ greatest drawback was his extreme nervousness 
when playing 

Ill 

Finally, we come to consider Frederick as a composer. His 
compositions are many in number and varied in kind. A list of 
those which have been published will be found in Eitner’s ‘ Quellen- 
Lexicon’ in convenient form. Among these are first of all the four 
volumes of selected works edited with an essay by Spitta and 
published in 1889 at the cost of the state by Breitkopf & Hartel. 
These volumes include twenty-five sonatas for solo flute and continuo 
and a volume of concertos for solo flute and string orchestra. In 
addition to the works in these volumes, there are three sinfonias 
scored for various combinations of instruments; many more flute 
sonatas; a concerto for two flutes (or violins) and cembalo; one 
or two serenatas; an overture and some arias for the rustic opera 
‘Tl ré pastore’; two or three other arias for insertion in operas 
by Graun; a few minuets; and finally one or two military marches, 
of which the best-known is the fine ‘ Hohenfriedberger ’.5¢ 

In this mass of composition, which clearly cannot be dealt with 
in any detail in a few paragraphs, attention may be drawn to 
three points. 

First, there is no work of any magnitude, whether instrumental 
or vocal. In this connection Ausiibel makes an interesting observa- 
tion. “ It is remarkable to note ’’, he writes, “‘ that Frederick never 
attempted to write an opera. His knowledge of composition was 
sufficient for the task and his talent and remarkable instinct for 
drama would certainly have made it a distinguished work ”.®7 
Neither did he attempt any orchestral composition on a big scale. 
Lack of time was no doubt the reason for this, and indeed it is 
astonishing that he found the time to compose as much as he did 
in as busy a life as any king ever had. 

But secondly we must, I think, also go on to admit that there 
is no single composition of the highest rank or of outstanding 


5§ The anecdote continues, by way of explanation: ‘“‘ he considered it a great 
disgrace to play a wrong note and lest such should be the case he would never attempt a 
new composition before others until he had beforehand shut himself up and practised 
at it for some hours. Even then he trembled upon the first two or three occasions ”. 
(Op. cit., No. 407, p. 163.) 

** Composed to celebrate the battle of Hohenfriedberg in which the Austrians were 
defeated in 1745. 


57 Op. cit., p. 495. 
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eminence. He was not a musician of real profundity or sustained 
originality. He had a very considerable gift of melody which was 
always pleasant and characteristic, and sometimes, notably in his 
slow movements, of a distinguished loveliness; as instances may 
be mentioned the second movement (Grave e¢ cantabile) of the flute 
Concerto in G major printed as No. 2 in the third volume of the 
Breitkopf & Hartel edition, and the even more lovely second 
movement (Adagio) of the Concerto in D major (B. & H., Vol. iii., 
No. 4).58 Again, his compositions often show a fine sense of form. 
But in general his thought was too strongly and permanently 
influenced by one set of musical ideas and moves in a correspondingly 
confined field without possessing the originality either to pass beyond 
it or to develop anything really new from within it. 

Thirdly, his work is very uneven and of unequal merit and 
interest. There is not a little that is of a distinguished beauty, 
finely conceived and finely executed. But there is also much that 
is dreary and poverty-stricken. As an instance of uninspired 
dreariness might, it seems to me, be mentioned the last movement 
of the first flute Concerto in the Breitkopf & Hartel edition, in 
G major. And there are far too many pages of material, already 
empty in itself, being spun out into movements which consequently 
make the impression of complicatedly dull exercises. But at his best 
he is quite different, and it may be added that we should after all 
judge a man’s capability by the best that he can do. 

Let us then conclude by briefly referring to some individual 
pieces which may perhaps be said to be representative of Frederick’s 
composition at its best. His gift of melody shows itself perhaps 
more clearly in his slow than in his quick movements, and nowhere 
better than in the two slow movements mentioned above. The 
first is the second movement (Grave ¢ cantabile) of flute Concerto 
No. 2, in G major®® ; 


The whole short movement is well poised and full of placid beauty, 
the gently bounding theme passing through a passage of quavers 
and back to itself again. The second is the still more intimate 


58 See below. 
8° Ed. Breitkopf & Hartel. 
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second movement of flute Concerto No. 4, in D major. °° - This is 
marked Adagio and the theme (in A major), introduced as in the 
last case by the orchestra and taken up on its entry by the flute, is: 


The orchestration here is a little more elaborate than in the move- 
ment previously mentioned, and yet the whole is of a simple and 
transparent beauty. Less distinguished, perhaps, but often good and 
always vigorous are the quick movements. A characteristic example 
is the first movement of the flute Sonata No. 122; or, in a minor 
key, the theme from Sonata No. 2: 


Allegro 


Perhaps as successful and happy as any of Frederick’s composi- 
tions taken as a whole is the fourth flute Concerto (in D major). 
It is scored, as are all the concertos, for solo flauto traverso, first and 
second violins, violetta and continuo. There are three movements: 
allegro—adagio—allegro. The middle one is the beautiful Adagio 
mentioned above. The first Allegro is a very successful and delightful 
movement, opening on the full orchestra with a sprightly theme 
founded upon a repeated triplet figure; it has a triplet of quavers 
on the first beat and is syncopated on the second by a strong minim 
followed by a crotchet.*° 

This is worked out to a close and at the thirty-fifth bar the flute, 
accompanied only by the continuo, enters with another theme 
which, with its determined opening fourth upwards leading again 
to a minim on the second beat, is full of steady self-confidence and 
good humour. This is then developed, and the movement consists 
of increasing elaborations of the flute theme in various keys alter- 


5° Ed. Breitkopf & Hartel. 


*° Though this movement is marked Allegro, it is very easy to spoil its effect entirely 
by playing it too fast. 
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nating with the orchestral theme on the full orchestra, and is 
eventually brought to a close by a simple restatement of the latter 
in the key of D. There is an irresistible charm about this movement 
with its impulsive triplets, and almost involuntarily one fancies one 
hears the distant trotting of troopers’ horses parading before 
Frederick on a sunny morning at Potsdam. The last movement 
(also allegro but in 3-4 time) is another gay and sprightly piece, 
very much akin in feeling and thematic material to the first and 
built up largely on a similar figure, with variations, having a triplet 
of quavers on the third beat. There is a formal clarity and a unity 
of feeling in this Concerto not shown by many of his compositions 
taken as a whole. The same may, I think, be said of the delightful 
little overture to the rustic opera ‘ I] ré pastore’. This is a cheerful 
bustling little sinfonia of one movement, something in the style of 
Handel’s overture to ‘ Acis and Galatea ’. 

We may sum up briefly : Frederick’s love of music was real and 
genuine, an inner necessity and no mere pose; and he desired and 
took steps that others should enjoy what he himself enjoyed. As a 
performer he was probably one of the most distinguished amateurs 
of all time. As a composer he wrote nothing eminent or really 
original, though some pieces of considerable excellence and beauty, 
much that was pleasant but also much that was dull and inferior. 
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Memoirs of an Amateur Musician. By Edmund H. Fellowes, C.H. pp. 220. 
(Methuen, London, 1946). 10s. 6d. 


OrpuHeus BRITANNICUS 

* Motored with F. and K. to Exeter. Cathedral service : the beautiful 
anthem, “‘ God is gone up”’ (Croft). Well sung. Psalms to Walker in 
E flat. Felt I should prefer to be a cathedral organist to anything in the 
world.’ 

When Thomas Hardy made this entry in a diary he was seventy-nine. 
His novels lay far behind him, he viewed the cathedral organist as an 
ideal, not asa theme. Trollope never climbed into the Barchester organ- 
loft (perhaps he sensed it would be too stormy for him); but what a 
novel Hardy might have centred there, what couldn’t he have done with 
such material ?—the recesses of provincial life, the Hardyesque forces of 
Accident (a note cyphering, a button flying off a Dean), the dignified 
pettifogging routine slashed by the violent emotions which it is the 
peculiar property of church music to arouse: for whatever kind of music 
it may be that soothes the passions it certainly is not Walker in E flat. 

Canon Fellowes, author of ‘ Memoirs of an Amateur Musician’, is our 
foremost living musicologist. He is also a violinist, a lutenist, a herald, 
he has written books and lectured at ten degrees below zero and played 
in tennis tournaments and judged at an Eisteddfod and taken part in 
three coronations and two royal funerals—in fact he has done so much 
that it seems quite natural to reproach him with not having written that 
lacking English novel about the cathedral organist into the bargain. 
Perhaps he may do it yet. He was twenty-six when he was appointed 
Precentor at Bristol, where “‘ the troublesome controversies at the cathe- 
dral ”’ had reached the dimensions of two law-suits between the Dean and 
Chapter and their organist, not to mention the makings of a Town and 
Gown contest in the city itself. And though one’s better feelings should 
support the Dean and Chapter in this contest, it is impossible for one’s 
lower nature not to warm towards the spirited organist who, having won 
his case on the interesting legal point that the Dean and Chapter had 
invalidated their right to dismiss him for negiect of duty by doing so 
with three months’ notice, “‘ returned, not unnaturally, in a somewhat 
truculent mood. ‘The first voluntary played by him in the cathecral 
after that was Handel’s chorus: ‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat.’ ”’ 

Nature rather than art fuelled this troublesome controversy. Before 
it died down Canon Fellowes had entered into a much loncer and more 
serious warfare: the movement which Percy Buck and I oricinated 
with the object of drawing critical attention to the prevailing standard 
of music selected for ordinary daily use in cathedrals. 

Quite uncritical attention could have been aware that cathedral repertories were 

clogged with musical equivalents of the fustiest and most bedizened Victorian 


whatnots and overmantels. Unfortunately many of the composers of these regret- 
table works were still alive and eminent : they could scarcely be invited to join a 
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committee whose pu was to exclude their compositions from cathedral music- 
lists ; yet to be excluded from a committee was a slight to amour propre which added 
personal to creative resentment—indeed, it appears that exclusion from the com- 
mittee was felt by some as the greater outrage. Meanwhile the zealots of this 
reforming movement were pressing for an Index. 


It was proposed that a list should be drawn up, showing frankly 
what was considered suitable and what was not. I suggested that 
it would be unwise to deal with the works of living people. . . . My 
amendment was defeated and I withdrew. 

Contemporary members of the Church Music Society may be surprised 
to learn that it had its beginning amid such passions and perhaps equally 
surprised that Stainer (of the ‘ Crucifixion ’ and the Amen), took the chair 
at the first meeting of these stern young malcontents. The surprise of 
some of his contemporaries must have been far more pungent, for the 
blamelessness of his skill and learning, together with the dubious taste 
of his music, would have induced the old gang to regard him as their 
natural Bayard. Canon Fellowes saw Stainer with other eyes, and some 
years afterwards Stainer confided to him 

how deeply he regretted that much of his church music had been published. . . . 

He said he was much encouraged as a young man to write his anthems to meet 


popular demand. And who can blame him? He was then a poor man and they 
paid him handsomely. It was one of the more harmful predacte of the Oxford 


Movement. 


Though to be on the inward side of royal ceremonials has its anxieties 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was a calmer locality than Bristol—the 
ceremonials, moreover, provided much that was rich and strange, such 
as “‘ the magnificent floral structure of white violets sent by the Royal 
Horse Guards ”’ to Queen Victoria’s funeral. Above all, Windsor provided 
leisure, and Canon Fellowes began his great work of scoring the English 
madrigals. But then: 

I was faced with the problem of how to get them published. It was clear that no 
music publishers would consider a proposal to embark on such an undertaking with- 
out financial backing. Many proposals to deal with this matter were discussed. . . . 
It was recognized that I myself would have to shoulder the financial responsibility 
for these four Morley volumes and attempt to get the necessary sum covered by a 
subscription list. 


It is still recognized by a majority opinion in this country that if a 
man engages himself in a piece of serious research he must, if he is to make 
it known, conduct a further research into ways and means of raising 
money. Whether or no this is one of the more harmful products of 
State Irresponsibility, there is this to be said: the knowledge that we are 
all cast up on this desert island makes us more ready to take in each 
other’s washing. The list of subscribers in the first Morley volume in- 
cludes names of many professional musicians who cannot have been 
directly interested in antiquarian’s music and of one, at least, who had 
been bitterly antagonized by Canon Fellowes’s foray into the standard of 
cathedral music. I say “ antiquarian’s music’’ deliberately. When 
Canon Fellowes began publishing ‘ The English Madrigal School’ few 
people had any idea what he was offering them. Madrigals (classed with 
glees) were trifling compositions, full of crabbed accentuations and ve 
unrewarding to sing, for even if you took the utmost pains with them and 
sang them as slowly as possible the best you could hope to achieve was 
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“blend”. Cathedral and Ancient Concerts usage had preserved the 
remnants of Elizabethan polyphony with a blind (or rather, a deaf) 
loyalty; everything was mossy with reverence, and what Canon Fellowes 
describes as ‘‘ the stately way in which it was thought right to sing Morley’s 
ballet: ‘ Now is the month of maying ’ ’’ had almost achieved the funeral 
rites. (How prone we are to be foiled by filial piety is amusingly shown 
in Professor Dent’s account of the English Singers’ first concert in Berlin: 
“The German critics imagined that their finished and individual style 
of interpreting English madrigals was the fruit of centuries of carefully 
preserved tradition.’’) 
Apart from the fact that they involved years of patient labour and that 
he was from time to time at his wits’ end how to finance them, the thirty- 
six volumes of ‘ The English Madrigal School’ may be considered as 
having given Canon Fellowes an easy time of it. The ten tremendous 
volumes of ‘ Tudor Church Music ’ did not come into the world so easily, 
though they had the initial advantage of being subsidized by the Carnegie 
Trust. The first proposal was a complete Byrd, under a combined 
Fellowes-Terry-Arkwright editorship, and this would have been fairly 
plain sailing. But a wider sea challenged exploration. At Westminster 
Cathedral Sir Richard Terry was scoring and producing a whole new 
range of masterpieces, the Lamentations of Robert White, the motets and 
masses of Cornish, Ludford and Taverner. These works of Henrician 
polyphony were uncompromisingly grandiose and difficult; it was in- 
conceivable that they would find a publisher on their selling merits, it was 
scandalous if they should remain unpublished. The Carnegie subsidy 
appeared to be the answer, and the Byrd project was abandoned in favour 
of a ten-volume critical editions spanning Tudor church music from 
Taverner to Gibbons. Canon Fellowes became one of an editorial 
committee of five. Properly, but dangerously, the expedient of each 
editor being responsible for certain volumes and doing them according 
to his lights was rejected, and we had to devise and agree on a consistent 
editorial method. ‘‘ I need not go into details why Terry resigned from 
this committee’’, says Canon Fellowes, “‘ beyond saying that though he 
had great gifts as a choir trainer and had done fine work in introducing 
Taverner and Byrd among other Tudor composers to public notice, he 
lacked some of the qualities required in an editor’. Here I would 
intervene. Terry was dilatory, opinionated and irascible; a man can 
have such failings and yet be a capable editor. His great merit was one 
that he had in common with Canon Fellowes : he loved the music and was 
at home in it. But a quality essentially required in an editor is an un- 
distracted mind, and Terry’s mind was increasingly distracted by difficul- 
ties in his post. He had set himself to make Westminster Cathedral a 
place where the finest music of his church could be heard not just on 
special occasions, but continually. If he had kept to special occasions, 
or if he had kept to plainsong and Palestrina, all might have gone well; 
but in his enthusiasm he enlarged the repertory with many items of 
Henrician polyphony (not always adequately rehearsed), which some 
authoritative listeners found uncongenial. Earlier he had been given a 
great deal of rope. The rope was shortened; and this shortening of the 
rope coincided with the early days of the Tudor Church Music committee. 
Harassed, pinpricked and frustrated, it was not very surprising that his 
sense of injury followed him from the choir to the committee table, and 
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that he saw conspiracies and antagonism in the ordinary dissensions of 
editorial discussion. 

It is tempting to mutter fantum religio. Troublesome controversies 
arise in all fields of music, but I finished ‘ Memoirs of an Amateur Music- 
ian ’ feeling that Hardy should have accompanied his wish to be a cathe- 
dral organist with the stipulation that he might be not only innocent as a 
dove and wise as a serpent, but also brave as a lion and headstrong as a 
rhinoceros. Not that I suppose Canon Fellowes would consider a 
resemblance to any of these animals; but that is because their elements 
are so perfectly mixed in him that he says he has had a happy life. The 
countless music-lovers whom the achievements of that life have enriched 
will be very glad to hear it. Ss. T. W. 


Mozart on the Stage. By Christopher Benn. With an Introduction by 
Richard Capell and Illustrations by Kenneth Green. pp. 178. 
(Benn, London, 1946.) 15s. 

It is difficult to say exactly to whom the message of this book is 
addressed. The writer’s easy style and enthusiasm make it eminently 
readable, and it should appeal to those of the opera-going public who 
have a genuine love for Mozart and at the same time enjoy a peep 
behind the curtain, as it were. To amateur producers it may also be 
helpful in its general suggestions of ways of dealing with some of the 
awkward problems that the operas present. But to the professional 
producer it has not so much to offer, for the writer obviously had little 
acquaintance with the technical workings of the stage, and many of the 
difficulties raised are of a kind which an experienced producer could not 
miss and would indeed meet with in the production of almost any 
opera. 

The book has in fact a curious naivety, in that the author frequently 

treats as new discoveries points in the operas which must be quite apparent 

to most people. One does not know the extent of his acquaintance with 
various productions, but gets the impression that it does not go much 
beyond Glyndebourne and perhaps Salzburg, and this impression is 
strengthened by his habit of attributing to the work itself points which 
are obviously introduced by a producer, a tendency which leads him 
into definite inaccuracies (surprising in one who has made such a close 
study of the works) in describing the plots of the operas. In the synopsis 
of ‘ The Marriage of Figaro’ we read that Susanna covers Cherubino 
with the Count’s cloak which he has placed on the chair, whereas both 

Da Ponte and Beaumarchais expressly state that the garment is a dress 

which Susanna has brought in earlier in the scene. Again, neither 

Beaumarchais nor Da Ponte gives the faintest suggestion that Basilio has 

seen Cherubino before the Count discovers him, a reading which, though 

adopted by some producers, destroys the delicious irony of the repetition 
of Basilio’s protests after Cherubino’s presence has been made clear to 
all. The difficulty with regard to the unlocking of the closet in the 
second act is a real one, unless one supposes that the lock was of the 

Yale type, which is opened by the handle from within, but by a key 

from without; but the question of the number of doors in the room, to 

which Christopher Benn gave so much thought, does not arise at all in 
view of the fact that in the text the Count locks Susanna’s door before 
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leaving the stage, so that the window is definitely the only exit left to 
Cherubino. Reference to Beaumarchais makes the arrangement of this 
scene, as well as much else in the work, perfectly clear. 

This question of entrances bothers Mr. Benn’s practical mind also 
in the opening of ‘ The Magic Flute’, where he makes the queer suggestion 
that if there is more than one entrance on to the stage Tamino will 
certainly escape from the serpent, so there must either be no other but 
the one by which he and the serpent enter (in order that we may see 
him thoroughly trapped), or there must be three entrances with three 
serpents to bar his way. The simplest answer to this is, of course, that in 
a chase of this kind there must come a moment when the man is exhausted 
and falls to the ground unable to run farther, an explanation which is 
in fact supported by the stage directions in all the texts I know. This 
is the kind of bogey that Mr. Benn was apt to set up and proceed to 
destroy with a charge of dynamite where a rap with a stick, or at least 
a return to the text, would do as well. 

Much that Mr. Benn has to say about ‘ Don Giovanni ’ is interesting 
and suggestive, though the problem of presenting this opera as a 
completely satisfying whole still remains, and he makes some strange 
comments, such as that Elvira is a more difficult part than Anna, because 
it is more rewarding, whereas ‘‘ a fine actress can make little of Anna 
however hard she tries’?! The question of the time-factor is fully 
discussed, and he places the span of the action at five days. What defi- 
nitely emerges is that the action of each act is continuous, but there seems 
to be no reason why a considerable period should not be supposed to 
elapse between them. 

His appraisal of ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ is generally sound, but in his desire 
to infuse the characters with humanity he tends to emphasize the serious 
moments and treat them as wholly serious. Surely the entire work is 
a delicate burlesque. Based on a very human foundation, it is true, but 
even at its most serious it has no real profundity, in spite of the beauty 
of the music. Can one really say that the music always shows us whether 
the situation is tragic or comic? In a serious work the farewell quintet 
in Act I would affect us deeply, as also would Dorabella’s ‘‘ Smanie 
implacabili’’. What is there in the music to show that one is serious 
and the other burlesque ? The fact is that though the situation in both 
cases is one of comedy, Mozart was incapable of writing music which 
is anything but human, and we are touched by it though we smile at 
what happens on the stage. If, as Mr. Benn emphasizes, the presentation 
: on the lines of elegant comedy, not farce, there is no incongruity 

ere. 

In spite of shortcomings the publication of this book is of value as a 
memorial to a young man of alert and sensitive mind, who is typical of 
his generation in his attitude towards music as part of his cultural 
background and towards the presentation of opera in particular. The 
wonder is not that he should have done it so well, but that he should 
have had the urge to write it at all. 

The book is enriched by an excellent introduction by Richard Capell 
and a number of designs by Kenneth Green of costumes for various 
performances at Glyndebourne and Sadlers Wells. 

Cc. C. 
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Chord and Discord. Vol. 2, No. 4. Published by the Bruckner Soeiety 
of America. (New York, 1946.) 


With this number the publication is resumed, after a lapse of years, 
of a well-produced magazine devoted to Bruckner and Mahler. A list 
is given of American performances of the two composers’ works since 
1941. Mahler gets better representation than Bruckner, but it is clear 
that neither is really popular, and Professor Philip Greeley Clapp, of 
Jowa University, a champion of Bruckner’s, mentions in his opening 
article that he has not yet managed to hear Bruckner’s first, second or 
sixth Symphony. His verdict, on the strength of forty-five years’ study 
of the scores, is that No. 6 is the most individual of them all and “ seems 
to me to sustain itself at the highest level of expressive eloquence he ever 
attained. . . . It is transcendently beautiful ”’. 

A curious article on Bruckner is contributed by the music critic of 
the New York ‘Staats Zeitung’, Wolfgang Stresemann—an article 
crowded with questionable aesthetics. ‘‘ Bruckner was born into the 
wrong era’’, he says on his first page. It is a saying appropriate, no 
doubt, to a man obviously cut out for soldiering but living in a time 
of peace, or to a boy with a draughtsman’s talent who may happen to 
be born into a totally inartistic community. But, applied to an artist 
with a positive and even great achievement to his credit, does it make 
sense ? It may possibly mean something in the case of a musician like 
Pearsall who eccentrically worked in the forms of another age. But 
when the composer is Bruckner, who was well satisfied with the musical 
language and resources of his time, does it amount to anything? Less 
even that the rank and file of men is an artist dissociable from his 
generation. His art, his achievement always is in part the contribution 
of his time. His contemporary world is his collaborator; and it is much 
easier to imagine the celebrated artists of history as failures, if transplanted 
from their scene and age, than as still more successful in their works. 
Milton, we may be sure, would never have been mute but might well 
have been inglorious if born in the reign of King Stephen. Bruckner 
would seem, in point of fact, to have been singularly lucky in his age. 
Of the energetic Wagner we feel sure that, wherever born, he would 
have achieved notoriety—as a circus impresaric under Nero, perhaps, 
or as a revolutionary dictator in nineteenth-century South America. But 
Bruckner, in many respects so modestly gifted? He can be imagined, at any 
other time than his own, as no more than the obscurest of parish musicians. 

We are satisfied with the truth of one of Mr. Stresemann’s statements: 
‘** He never could have written the ‘ Hymn to Joy’ or the sombre begin- 
ning of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony”. Agreed! But what of the reason 
Mr. Stresemann gives ? It was because “* His thoughts were concentrated 
upon a world beyond our earth . . . Bruckner’s chief concern was with 
the world Beyond”. We smell a fallacy here. The known fact of 
Bruckner’s personal piety has been allowed to colour the critic’s apprecia- 
tion of the music. It leads him to make strange assertions. Bruckner’s 
sound, he says, “is of rather austere character”. In his final codas 
‘* Heaven itself appears to have opened its doors to assert and confirm 
the stolid faith in God and the Church with which Bruckner was imbued ”’. 
And the critic ends by suggesting that we should prepare ourselves for 


a Bruckner symphony as for a sacrament. 
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All this is the merest subjective fancy. No one could, on the strength 
of the scores alone, guess whether Bruckner had been pious or pagan. 
One great artist and one only has made “‘ the world beyond our earth ” 
his chief concern; and anyone who has grappled with the enormous 
intellectual exercise of the Florentine’s ‘ Paradiso’ can see what is the 
extravagance of Bruckner’s thurifers. It will not be maintained that the 
World Beyond was Bach’s chief concern; but there is at least one page 
of his of which it may be said, if it may be said of mortal music, that 
there Heaven appears to have opened its doors. No good service is done 
to Bruckner by inviting comparison with Dante and Bach. What is 
invited is an assertion that Bruckner’s spacious, beautiful, naive music 
represents, whatever its intentions, no more than nineteenth-century 
Nature-worship, simpler in expression than Ruskin’s and less elevated 
than Wordsworth’s. It cannot be maintained that Bruckner’s impressive 
codas are any more sublime than the entry of the ‘ Rheingold’ gods 
into Valhalla. 

The Mahler articles, while containing no little of interest, are likewise 
in the nature of speeches for the defence—the defence of an uncertain 
cause. In an article on Mahler performances in England Jack Diether 
is wrong in saying that the seventh Symphony has never been played 
here. Henry Wood conducted it at Queen’s Hall before 1914. 

R. C. 


Music in Medicine. By Sidney Licht, M.D. pp. 132. (New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass., 1946.) $3.00. 


Until now Dr. Agnes Savill’s ‘ Music, Health and Character’ has 
been regarded as the standard work on music as a therapeutic agent. 
This being sadly out of date, students throughout the world have been 
asking for a new edition; but although. the author has all the material 
ready, the publishers cannot spare paper for it. Thus it is that Dr. Licht, 
a native of America, steals a march by writing ‘ Music in Medicine’. 
If only in desperation, students would pounce on it ; but the fact that 
it is up to date, most ably and authoritatively written, and _ nicely 
produced, will make every interested layman, student and expert, wish 
to peruse it. 

Dr. Licht begins by tracing the use of music in medicine through the 
ages, taking care to remind the reader that historical documents, books 
and pamphlets, do not necessarily tell the truth. His argument in this 
connection is not entirely conclusive, and is in direct opposition to most 
authorities who believe that the writers through the centuries know 
what they are writing about. It is generally agreed, however, that music 
as an aid to recovery did not receive much support from the medical 
profession until the latter part of the last century. 

The author then goes on to explain how music is used to-day. He 
takes the reader through the general principles of music as used in 
occupational therapy, showing how the functions of limbs are restored. 
There are chapters on music used for mental and nervous cases, music 
in hospitals for the general benefit of patients and the psychological effect 
of music on homo sapiens. 

The volume also has a comprehensive index, a bibliography and a 
list of suitable music recordings. There are many references to other 
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works on the subject, particularly in the historical survey, but the system 
of reference is extremely irritating to the reader. The print is good ; the 
quality of paper is adequate ; the binding is strong, light blue in colour, 
with gold lettering. 

For the interested layman and the student of this aspect of music 
this book is well worth reading. The author has made a comprehensive 
study of the subject, which can be checked by the enthusiasm with which 
he outlines various ideas for the furtherance of this ‘* new ”’ science. 

B. B. G. 


Vocal Vibrato, Tremolo and Fudder: their Nature, Causes and Treatment. By 
F. C. Field-Hyde. pp. 43. (Oxford University Press, 1946.) 9s. 6d. 


The author, in a dedicatory note, describes this book as a “ little 
product” of his “‘ advanced years”. He is too modest. There is no 
evidence of senility in this vigorous and forthright essay. He has attacked 
with courage and practical research an evil which has infected singing 
in varying degrees for nearly two hundred years. 

The book is timely. Unsteadiness of vocal tone has become an 
applauded mannerism, almost a practised device. It is time we recognized 
it for the dread disease it is. 

After examining, with candour and conviction, a series of pronounce- 
ments by various writers from Tosi to Caesari, as well as some astonishing 
statements recently published by scientific investigators in the U.S.A., 
Mr. Field-Hyde presents his own clear views of the problem. He does 
so with a minimum of physiological jargon and a maximum of common 
sense. There is sanity in this practical approach and reasoning which 
inspires confidence in the forms of treatment he suggests. He has drawn 
interesting comparisons between vibrato, tremolo and judder, the last 
term obviously being borrowed from the motor engineer’s description 
of the shuddering of a motor car due to imperfect clutch or transmission 
control, and he demonstrates practical treatment for each manifestation 
of this vocal unsteadiness. 

Has he solved the problem? Who is to say? At all events he has 
faced it without evasion, and has answered it with an argument which 
is as purposeful as it is forceful and direct. This is a book to be recom- 
mended to everyone who is at all interested in that oldest phase of wt 


the art of singing. 


Hinrichsen’s Musical Year-Book, 1945-46. Edited by Max Hinrichsen and 
Ralph Hill. pp. 404. (Hinrichsen, London, 1946.) 15s. 

This is an extremely useful book. The joint editors have amassed a 
host of pertinent (and also some impertinent) contributions to show what 
is going on in musical England to-day. In addition to its day-to-day 
usefulness, the book will, no doubt, be of help to the future musical 
historian in his search for data and statistics concerning music in Great 
Britain during a critical period. For the years covered are 1945-46, the 
list of subjects is thorough and the information it contains detailed and 
in most cases authentic. The volume is an improvement on its predecessor 
of 1944 in that it lays the chief accent on the musical affairs of this country, 
and presents more of the character of a year-book than Vol. I. 

To read it at a stretch, as a reviewer has to do, is perhaps not the right 
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way to profit by it, for one’s mind is bowud to get crammed with the 
staggering diversity of its subjects. It is for reference that musicians will 
chiefly resort to it. Yet this is not to say that there is no matter in it 
transcending purely specialized interests. For instance, the book bears 
a dedication to Sir Arnold Bax and, appropriately enough, we find a 
sympathetic appraisal by Ralph Hill of that composer which is followed 
by a short note on the Masters of the King’s Music and a table enumer- 
ating all the holders of this august office since its inception under Charles I. 
This, and the bibliography of books and music from October 1943 to 
July 1945 is provided by Alfred Loewenberg, the most indefatigable of 
modern lexicographers. Or take such general articles as W. H. Mellers’s 
on ‘ Music, Professionalism and Industry’, in which the author discusses, 
perhaps not always very convincingly, the connection between music and 
an industrial society. Similarly, a number of contributions under the 
heading ‘ British Music and Music in Britain’ are of more than specialist 
interest, viz. Dr. Fellowes’s on the golden age of English music, Marion 
Scott’s on Haydn in England and Prof. Dent’s essay on English opera, 
which contains a strong plea backed by historic parallels in other countries, 
for the establishment of a national historic repertory. 


The bulk of the book naturally consists of a record, mostly contributed 
by people “ in the know’’, of the regular activities and outstanding events 
of various organizations of Great Britain and the Dominions. A new and 
welcome feature here are the regional surveys of music in the main 
provincial centres. (In the same section we find a very readable account 
by Isabelle Moresby on the music and musical instruments of the Austra- 
lian aborigines.) ‘The wide scope of this year-book is also shown by the 
inclusion of an excerpt from a German book, ‘ Music as a Psychological 
Instrument of Racial Propaganda and Policy in the Third Reich’. 
Written in 1944, it is supposed to be the only study of its kind. Its author, 
Walter Hinrichsen, at present assistant controller to the Film, Theatre 
and Music Section of Military Government U.S. in Berlin, discusses the 
rehabilitation of German music and suggests the formation of Mustk- 
kammern which in contrast to the Nazi central Reichsmusikkammer would be 
regional and, in his view, an expedient means of re-educating German 
musical life and eradicating the legacy of a totalitarian and racial con- 
ception. 

Those interested in broadcast music are catered for by articles on the 
programmes of the several services of the B.B.C. (Harold Rutland), and 
R. J. E. Silvey, Director of the B.B.C. Listener Research Department, 
has highly interesting things to say about the methods used and results 
obtained in probing the public’s reaction to musical broadcasts. 


Next come Britain’s orchestras, with a succinct summary by Thomas 
Russell of their present position in the country’s cultural life, and the 
section on mechanical music includes a critical review by Alec Robertson 
of outstanding recordings made in 1944 and 1945. This is followed by 
papers dealing with the educational aspect as represented by the many 
schools of music and the musical professorships at British universities. 
Recent achievements in musical research here and in the U.S.A. are 
reviewed by Prof. Westrup and Geoffrey Sharp respectively. (A certain 
amount of overlapping in these two articles should not have escaped the 
editors’ attention. ) 
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After short informative notes on the activites of the main musical 
societies and concert organizations, and the part played by music in the 
Forces and Workers’ Industrial Clubs, we come to an extremely useful 
survey of the intricate question of musical copyright. This should go a 
long way to clear up the rather muddled notions that are still found 
among the public and even professional musicians as to the legal position 
in this field. What a useful institution the Performing Right Society is! 
The fees paid to them in 1943 from broadcasting alone amounted to 
nearly £350,000. Seeing the protection afforded to the professional 
composer of to-day, one’s mind cannot help wistfully turning to such 
“* professionals’? as Mozart and Schubert. Their output was well over 
half a thousand works, yet they died all but penniless! It would make an 
interesting mathematical problem to work out the astronomical figure 
their income would have reached, had they in their days had something 
similar to the P.R.S., this financial watch-dog of our present musical 


commerce. M. C. 


Church Music Society: Occasional Papers (Cumberledge, Oxford University 
Press, 1946.) No. 17: Church Music To-day. By Thomas Armstrong 
pp. 13. 8d 

Church music as we find it to-day is in such an unsettled and in many 
ways unsatisfactory state that we imagine Dr. Armstrong being over- 
whelmed by the possible subjects which could well be discussed in this 
paper delivered to the Church Music Society. He has adopted the 
admirable method of a general survey and would doubtless have wel- 
comed the space to develop his ideas of means of combating the perilous 
position and go into more detailed accounts of such disparate matters as 
the lack of interest shown in church music by modern composers of the 
first rank, the narrowness of outlook in the repertory of the normal choir, 
the frequent aimlessness of ideals, the threats to the cathedral musical 
tradition, the future of choir-schools in relation to the new Education 

Act and a host of ancillary subjects. 

In the short space of thirteen pages we have a carefully considered 
account of all these problems presented to us. Dr. Armstrong suggests 
that the generally and casually accepted forms of church service, many 
of them the result of conditions which no longer obtain, should be over- 
hauled to include a wider range of services suitable for the diversity of 
present-day congregations. Admittedly numerous services take place 
which assume a special character for events of the times, but it is rarely 
that we find music used to an extent which allows its higher aesthetic 
and devotional qualities sufficient scope. The general trend is to elevate 
congregational singing of an elementary type at the expense of all other 
forms of music. Judging by the special forms of service authorized for 
use on national occasions one is inclined to the prophecy of a complete 
elimination of canticles, anthems and all such forms of worship which 
demand a specialized musical treatment. The restrained and intimate 
beauty of the canonical service itself is gradually disappearing in favour of 
community-singing, on the apparent assumption that large congregations 
are attracted solely by the opportunity of joining in singing of the 
Cup-Final type. 

It would be a good thing if copies of this pamphlet were forced on 

the serious attention of all clergy and choirmasters. W. G. 
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Church Music Society: Occasional Papers. (Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1946.) No. 16: The Music of the Holy Communion. By J. H. 
Arnold. pp. 19. Shorter Papers. No.9: Organ Playing. By Marma- 
duke P. Conway. pp. 12. 6d. 


Mr. Arnold’s admirable booklet contains sane and much-needed 
guidance for all concerned with the ordering of sung celebrations of 
Holy Communion. Not the least valuable paragraph is that which 
reveals the great variety of resources available when the speaking and 
singing voices of celebrant, choir and congregation are exploited singly 
or in combination. On the last page the music of the preface to the 
Sanctus is given in full. In so short a space the author is bound to be 
dogmatic, but on most points no challenge is possible. There is one 
loose end: 

* Benedictus’ is not laid on us by the Prayer-Book as a duty, and it is arguable 
that it may be used more appropriately at a later point. [Instead of after the 
Sanctus. 

We aiiee no indication as to this later point. 


This second pamphlet deals in simple common-sense terms with the 
organ accompaniment of hymns, of psalms and chanting, and of services 
and anthems; some notes on voluntaries and solo playing are added. The 
suggestions made for the accompaniment of chants are the most interest- 
ing and in themselves should stimulate the organist’s efforts to build a 
self-reliant choir. The pamphlet is addressed mainly to the amateur, but 
has reminders and eye-openers for professionals too. m4 


The Canticles Pointed. By W. K. Stanton. pp. 12. (Published by the 
Author, Far Leys, Tanworth-in-Arden, Warwicks.) _ Is. 


There is a growing desire to introduce a standard pointing for the 
Canticles of the Anglican church, in order not only to secure an intel- 
ligible rendering, but also to obviate the exasperated silence of a visitor 
thwarted by local peculiarities from taking his part in them. It being 
highly unlikely that such uniformity should ever be imposed, it is to be 
hoped that the use of this booklet may find acceptance. Unfortunately, 
it is its very qualities of uncompromising adherence to the sense and 
structure of the texts which are likely to hinder the spread of its use. The 
‘'Te Deum’ in particular will require a drastic change of most habits. 
There is a bar-line missing after ‘‘ Waters ’’ in verse 15 of the ‘ Bene- 
dicite.” The minims of the chant are often required to bear two and 
sometimes three syllables; the result will be deplorable unless faithful 
attention is paid to the excellent foreword. I. K. 


Poétique musicale, By Igor Stravinsky. pp. 167. (Janin, Paris, 1946.) 


We have to thank the Harvard University Press for authorizing the 
publication in France of the lectures delivered (in French) by Stravinsky 
during his tenancy of the Charles Eliot Norton Chair of Poetry at Harvard, 
to which he was appointed during the war. It may be that the title he 
gave to his course— Musical Poetics—was partly determined by the nature 
of his office; but it probably expresses as well as any other the essential 
Stravinskian conception of the nature of music itself. 
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There are four lectures preceded by a prise de contact and followed 
by an epilogue; the whole text constitutes a document of the first 
importance, and must be considered as a valuable and in some ways 
unique contribution to musicology. From the beginning the lecturer 
makes it clear that what he is giving his students is something that suggests 
a cross between an academic course and a personal apologia; but that 
the personal angle is evidently an important one in his eyes is shown by 
the lecturer’s final choice of the expression confidences dogmatiques to define 
his particular approach to his subject. We must, therefore, be prepared 
to listen to his confidences and at the same time to swallow a certain 
amount of dogma. But Stravinsky is careful to explain that by ‘‘ dogma ”’ 
he means no more than that element of stability which will ensure the 
triumph of order and discipline over anarchy—a theme on which he 
constantly harps, and which is evidently one of the main foundations on 
which his entire musical aesthetic is based. Nothing, for example, annoys 
him more than to be called *‘ revolutionary ”’ : for him the word revolution 
is a synonym of chaos and disorder. ‘* Revolutionary ’’, according to 
Stravinsky, means “ subversive’’, and he indignantly repudiates the 
application of such a term to any of his works, not excepting the ‘ Sacre ’. 
In this connection he quotes with approval a remark by Ravel, who 
pointed out that the real novelty of the ‘ Sacre’ lay not so much in its 
orchestration, or its idiom, or in any purely technical peculiarity, as in 
its actual musical “‘ being ”’ (entité musicale). What he meant, I take it, 
is that this was a new way of conceiving music altogether and it was that 
that people found disconcerting. 

Stravinsky nevertheless admires and defends audacity, and recognizes 
that it is “‘ le moteur des plus belles et des plus grandes actions ’’—all 
the more reason, then, he adds, that it should not be used to create 
disorder and satisfy ‘‘ brutal appetites’’. After a scornful reference to 
the prestige attaching to revolution in the eyes of the “ élite of the day 
before yesterday ’’, the lecturer then proceeds to castigate the “ élite of 
the advance-guard ”’ who expect music to satisfy their craving for “* absurd 
cacophony ’’. But he is careful here to draw a distinction between the 
calculated use of dissonance for legitimate ends and the cult of mere 
eccentricity for its own sake. This sort of gratuitous cacophony 
Stravinsky brands as “ illegal merchandise ’’ and “‘ false coinage’; but 
he accords to Schoenberg, a composer who, although working on lines 
very different from his own, has adopted a perfectly logical and coherent 
system suited to his special requirements, the respect to which he is 
entitled. The genuine innovator may not even be recognized for what 
he is; as an example Stravinsky cites the case of Gounod, who was 
considered by his contemporaries to be devoid of all the qualities with 
which he is now credited by common consent (e.g. he was said to have 
no ear for melody). Not all innovation is spectacular. 

So much for the confidences ’’. Now for the “ dogma’’. We are 
naturally eager to hear what the greatest musical craftsman of modern 
times has to say about his craft (Stravinsky dislikes the words “ art” 
and “‘ artist ’’ because of their sentimental connotation); and if we have 
the patience to sift the wheat from the straw we shall reap our reward. 
To some the rather prim,” almost smug tone the composer adopts when 
he is being most doctrinaire may seem slightly repellent; but the matter 
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is in the main so good that the manner may be forgiven. One feels 
somehow that the professorial robes do not sit easily upon this great 
practitioner’s shoulders: he is too conscious of being an authority, and 
in his anxiety to appear scientific and detached he falls sometimes into 
a rather irritating kind of pedantry. He has, for example, a mania for 
dictionary definitions and is careful to point out the derivation of the 
words “ poetic” (poétique musicale = “* musical doings’’), ‘‘ melody ”’, 
** consonance’, “‘ criticism ’’, etc.; he even explains the verb “ to 
explain”’. Moreover, in his passion for rationalization and in his desire 
to see himself as an entirely consistent, rational being engaged in the 
methodical manipulation of material (‘‘ organised sound ”’) not essentially 
different from that of any other craft, Stravinsky the theorist affects a 
pose, one feels, of which Stravinsky the musician might not at all times 
approve. On the other hand the argument is brilliantly conducted, and 
almost every page contains some thought-provoking observation cogently 
expressed. 

The lectures are ambitiously planned. The first deals with the 
‘** musical phenomenon ”’, the second with the mechanics of composition, 
the third with what he calls “ musical typology ’’ (the problem of style) 
and the fourth with performance and interpretation. The Epilogue 
contains the musician’s credo—his belief that music is a unifying element 
that binds us to our fellow-men and, in the last resort, to God. 

In the first lecture Stravinsky has interesting things to say about 
tonality and dissonance. We have, he says, to recognize the existence 
of certain “ poles of attraction”’: “la tonalité n’est qu’un moyen d’orienter 
la musique vers ces péles. . . . Toute musique n’est qu’une suite d’élans 
qui convergent vers un point défini de repos. Cela est vrai de la cantiléne 
grégorienne comme de la fugue de Bach, de la musique de Brahms comme 
de celle de Debussy. . . .”’ Stravinsky rejects the tonality of tradition 
(on which the major-minor scale reposes) in favour of something more 
elastic which he calls “‘ la polarité du son”? and which serves as an 
essential ‘‘ axis’’ or central point on which contrasting sequences of 
sounds must finally converge. (This seems to explain why his music 
often produces an impression of a tonality that is inherent but not 
apparent.) In the digression on melody that follows (after the inevitable 
discussion on its derivation from the Greeks) Stravinsky compares 
Beethoven unfavourably with Bellini (as a melodist) and re-affirms his 
belief that melody must be accorded the highest rank in the hierarchy of 
music’s attributes. 

But it is when he is speaking about the actual process of composition 
that Stravinsky is most illuminating, and here we can follow him all the 
way. Starting from the concept that “état pur de la musique est une 
libre spéculation ”’, he begins by putting “ inspiration’ (about which 
so many mistaken ideas are held by laymen) in its right place. He does 
not deny its existence, but rightly describes it not as conditioning creation, 
but as intervening at a later stage when the artist has begun to struggle 
with his material while it is still an unknown quantity, the embryo of 
the finished work that will ultimately emerge. The passage that follows 
deserves quotation (and must be read in his characteristic French) - 

Chainon par chainon, maille par maille, il lui sera donné de Je découvrir. C'est 


cette chaine de découvertes, et chaque découverte par elle-méme, qui donnent 
naissance a |’émotion, — réflexe quasi physiologique, comme |’appétit fait surgir 
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la salive, — cette émotion qui suit toujours, et de prés, les étapes du 

créateur. Toute création suppose & |’origine une sorte d’appétit que fait naitre 
l’avant-godt de la découverte. Cet avant-goit de l’acte créateur accompagne 
Pintuition d’une inconnue déja possédée mais non encore intelligible, et qui ne sera définie 
par l’effort d'une technique vigilante. Cet appétit qui s’éveille en moi a la seule idee 
de mettre en ordre des elements notés n'est pas du tout chose fortuite comme 
Pinspiration, mais habituelle et périodique sinon constante, comme un besoin de 
nature. . . . Le fait méme d’écrire mon ceuvre, de mettre, comme on dit, la main 
a la pate, est ins¢parable pour moi du plaisir de la création. En ce qui me concerne 
je ne puis séparer I’effort spirituel de l’effort psychologique et de l’effort physique ; 
ils se présentent 4 moi sur le méme plan et ne connaissent pas de hiérarchie. 


This is perhaps one of the most illuminating pronouncements ever 
made by a composer describing his feelings in the act of composition. 
But then not many composers are gifted with such intellectual lucidity, 
or the ability to describe in such precise terms the psychical phenomena 
that accompany the act of creation—even supposing their powers of 
introspection to be as highly developed as are Stravinsky’s. Note 
especially that admirable description (shown in italics) of the first glimmer 
of an idea beginning to take shape, which then has to be guided by the 
artist’s own conscious volition to assume the form desired. This is not 
only acutely observed but most felicitously expressed. 

Yet another problem confronting the artist in the act of creation is 
the need for selection; for somehow or other the vast field of potentialities 
that lies before him has got to be narrowed down. Stravinsky is painfull 
aware of this and speaks of the terror he feels when starting a new ak 
and reflecting that the choice that is offered him of ways and means is 
practically unlimited. Only the thought that, after all, he is restricted 
by the material at his disposal—i.e. so many notes in the scale, so many 
combinations of strong beats and weak, etc.—enables him to overcome 
this terror; and this brings the consoling thought that the more one is 
restricted the freer one becomes—“ plus l'art est contrdlé, limité, travaillé, 
plus il est libre’. So true is it that, as Baudelaire pointed out, rhyme 
and metre and the laws of rhetoric and prosody are not tyrannies 
arbitrarily invented, but rules self-imposed to satisfy a profoundly human 
need, and so far from having ever hampered originality they have, on the 
contrary, done much to encourage it. Stravinsky’s endorsement of this 
attitude is categoric: 


Je dirai plus; ma liberté sera d’autant plus grande et plus profonde que je 
limiterai plus étroitement mon champ d’action et que je m'entourerai de plus 
d’obstacles. Ce qui m’éte une géne m’éte une force. Plus on s’impose de contraintes 
et plus on se libére de ces chaines qui entravent l’esprit. 


Leonardo da Vinci said the same thing even more succinctly, and 
Stravinsky quotes his words: ‘“‘ Strength is born of constraint and dies 
of liberty ’’. 

By this time we begin to have a pretty clear picture of the composer’s 
mind and of his attitude towards his art. As the lectures proceed we 
learn of his profound respect for tradition, his hatred of anarchy and 
unbridled individualism and belief in the necessity for order and discipline, 
his scorn of ‘‘ modernism ’’ (in the snob sense a meaningless term): in a 
word, his faith in values that are not transient but eternal. 

We learn too of his own personal likes and dislikes, which continually 
intrude themselves, flaunting a paradoxical air, provocative and 
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unashamed. And here we find ourselves without doubt on more debatable 
ground. Few could quarrel with his strictures on Wagner and the 
questionable Wagnerian aesthetic, and many will endorse his praise of 
Verdi; but need an admiration for ‘ Rigoletto’ imply a condemnation 
of ‘ Falstaff’ ? And yet Stravinsky finds it necessary to deplore the fact 
that the “ master of traditional opera’, author of so many “‘ authentic 
masterpieces *’, should have crowned his career with a work which, “ if 
not Wagner’s best work, is not Verdi’s best opera either’’. This is not 
good criticism, but merely an expression of parti pris carried to the 
extreme. It is difficult, indeed, to avoid the conclusion that many of 
Stravinsky’s preferences are dictated by theory and are really a priori 
judgments ; once he has made up his mind that music of a certain kind 
is better than another, any exponent of the favoured kind—no matter 
which one—must ipso facto be a better composer than any in the 
condemned class. Thus, if bel canto melody is the best, Bellini must be a 
better melodist than Beethoven; if traditional opera is better than lyric 
drama, then Weber is greater than Wagner, together with Gounod, 
Delibes, Bizet, Chabrier and Messager. In the classic-romantic class 
Tchaikovsky is supreme. And so on. 

Another sore point with our author is the ‘‘ incompetence ”’ of his 
critics, a theme he treats with a certain amount of testiness. He consoles 
himself, however, with the reflection that critics often make mistakes and 
provides us with some classic examples. On the whole he prefers to 
trust the public whose reactions are more spontaneous; at the same time 
he disputes its right to pronounce upon the merits of a work of art; it is 
bad enough that the public should be the final arbiter of a work’s success 
or failure. 


One is left, on laying down this book, with the impression of a man 
divided against himself. We think of ‘ Petrushka’, of the ‘ Symphony 
of Psalms’, of ‘ Oedipus Rex’, of the Symphony in C: only a genius 
could have written them, but the genius is not content to make music; 
he must talk about it too. There are many things he can tell us, as we 
have seen, of the highest interest and value; on the other hand we feel 
somehow that the theorist and the practician are not in perfect fusion, 
not the “‘ unity’? he would like us, and himself, to believe. The reason 
is that Stravinsky’s art is multiple and intensely individual, and conse- 
quently in conflict with his theories. Hence the need he feels to rationalize 
and dogmatize about each one of his works in order to conceal that 
conflict of which he is probably secretly aware. No artist can ever have 
been more self-conscious. He is haunted by the fear that his natural 
impulses may lead him one day into forbidden paths that would not be 
approved of by the stern and rigid upholder of discipline and order who 
is his other self. He is obsessed with the idea of unity, insisting over and 
over again that the object of all endeavour, artistic and spiritual, is the 
pursuit of the One through the Many, and quoting with approval a 
saying of the Chinese sage, Seu-Ma-Tsen: ‘‘ Music is that which unifies ”’. 
Incessant research into new modes of expression and the invention of 
new forms are therefore to be deprecated, for this kind of curiosity only 
creates appetites “‘ that can never be assuaged ’”’. One might have fallen 
into the error of supposing that the works of Igor Stravinsky himself 
exemplified precisely that spirit of questing and research which is here 
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so severely frowned upon; but the author of * Poétique Musicale ’ 
evidently thinks otherwise. 

These lectures contain, as I have tried to show, a baffling mixture of 
ingredients good and bad—of theorizing @ outrance and of sound common 
sense, lit here and there with flashes of an inspired intuitional awareness 
of the mysteries underlying the art of music; and no thinking musician 
can afford to pass them by. R. H. M. 


Franz Schubert: sein Leben und Werk. By Walter and Paula Rehberg. 
pp. 408. (Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1946.) Fr. 16.80. 


If not a work of research or particularly original thought this is far 
from being one of the usual litde patronizing books about Schubert. 
Walter Rehberg (born at Geneva in 1900) is a composer and considerable 
pianist, and the book is evidence not only of the authors’ warm-hearted 
appreciativeness of Schubert’s qualities but also of a comprehensive 
acquaintance with his work. Rapid though the survey is, time is found 
for a glance at many out-of-the-way and neglected compositions, for 
instance, among the church music and the partsongs. The scheme is 
one that recommends itself in a short book. A _ biographical section 
covering a few years is followed by a discussion of the music produced 
in the same period. 

There is nothing here to deplore as we must deplore a sentence on the 
first page of a recent English book on Schubert ; “* A certain flabbiness, 
manifesting itself in lack of ambition or of definite purpose, as in other 
ways, is one of Schubert's chief weaknesses.’’ This is a verdict which 
appears to follow that of Cecil Gray, propounded in a book purporting 
to form part of a History of Civilization. Mr. Gray said: ‘* There was 
a lack of intellectual fibre and grit about his whole personality—a flabbi- 
ness and superfluity of adipose tissue in his mind as in his body.” This 
is simply ‘/ése-musique. We prefer Grove’s verdict, uttered cighty years 
ago, with more sense and recognition of the eternal verities than is shown 
by some of the lively sparks of our century: ‘‘ One of the ten or twelve 
topmost men in the world !”’, said Grove. And Schnabel: *‘ The last 
of the great composers !”’ 

What was Schubert’s name? When we have O. E. Deutsch’s 
* Documents * before us it seems strange that there should be doubt, and 
yet the Rehberg book baptizes him ** Franz Seraphicus Peter ’’. Whence 
comes this ‘* Seraphicus *’, unknown to Deutsch as to Grove? It has 
been heard of before in Dahms, Peyser and others, brt never, I think, 
with authority. If Deutsch, transcribing the Lichtenthal baptismal 
register, dropped by chance the * Seraphicus’’ the Rehbergs should 
have inserted a note to that effect. In point of fact Deutsch is pretty 
well infallible, and any departure from his authority represents a discovery 
indeed—or a blunder. ‘The only justification one can discover is that in a 
letter to his brother, in 1818, Ignaz Schubert refers to his patron saint as 
‘** Franciscus Seraphicus”’. Well, we all know that Francis of Assisi 
(** tutto serafico in ardore*’) was called the Seraphic Father. But is 
that ground enough for giving Schubert another Christian name ? 

It is to be noticed that the Rehbergs, taking literally “ My Dream’ 
(that famous and enigmatical page written by Schubert in 1822), assume 
as a fact an estrangement between Schubert and his father and then, 
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in 1812, at the time of his mother’s death, a reconciliation. They bluntly 
say that, after his mother’s death, the father “‘ again opened his door 
and his heart to Franz ’’. It should be realized that this is a supposition, 
with no evidence beyond the ‘ Dream’, which may, but also may not, 
have been autobiographical. Deutsch, calling it *‘ an embodiment of 
ideas in the style of Novalis *’, has gone so far as to say: ‘* Very likely 
this figment is merely the literary effusion of a contemporary of German 
romanticism **. This may not be altogether persuasive—tor one thing, 
because Schubert was not given to literary effusions. But it is going 
still farther in the other direction to build upon an assumption, as the 
Rehbergs do, in saying that Schubert’s supposed banishment and 
reconciliation were experiences of grief and joy necessary to his art, and 
suggesting that the achievement represented by the Ab Mass and the 
B minor Symphony was due thereto. 

Our authors take an unusual view of the case of the B minor Sym- 
phony, denying it the epithet ** unfinished”. They suggest that when 
Schubert sent off the manuscript to Hitttenbrenner at Graz he had 
abandoned the incomplete scherzo and the idea of adding to the two 
finished movements, “* for it can hardly be supposed that he would have 
made a present of an incomplete work”. We are not persuaded. 
Remarkably enough, the other unfinished Symphony (in E) is nowhere 
mentioned in the book, not even in the list of works, where the great 
C major Symphony, No. 9, figures as No. 7. This is the more inconsistent 
since the twenty-one piano sonatas are numbered chronologically, the 
six unfinished sonatas being duly allowed their places. The Symphony 
in E—two concert versions of which exist—was presumably composed 
in 1821. It is, therefore, Schubert’s seventh; the B minor his eighth, 
and the C major his ninth. The Rehberg order of the piano sonatas is, 
with one exception, that accepted by the best opinion in England. The 
exception is the numbering of No. 3 in E (‘ Five piano pieces °), composed 
in 1816, as No. 8—z.e. it is inserted among the compositions of later in 1817. 

The reader would have preferred less insistence on Schubert’s faulty 
French in the numerous references to the ‘ Moments Musicaux’. It is 
of no interest that at Vienna in the 1820s Schubert and his publishers 
were shaky over French plurals. Let us say ‘ Moment musicaux ° without 
more ado. And similarly it is time to give up spelling ‘ Fierabras ’ with 
two r’s. The scene of Schubert’s sojourns in Hungary in 1818 and 1824 
is called * Zelesz’. ‘he name should be written Zseliz. 

Of all the portraits of Schubert that chosen for the jacket of this book, 
the romantic chalk drawing in the Liechtenstein Gallery, attributed to 
Kupelwieser, is not Schubert at all. As Deutsch has said: *‘ Not only 
is this sheet not by Kupelwieser, but the youth it represents shows no sort 
of likeness to Schubert.” 


R. C. 
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Bowen, York, Sonata in E minor for Violin and Piano, Op. 112. (Chester, 
London.) 10s. 

This work should obtain a ready acceptance for its warmth of romantic 
feeling, its readily grasped melodies and structure and its competent 
writing. No new ground is broken, but at the same time very few bars 
(except those ushering in new sections of the work) can safely be taken as 
read. The first movement flags, probably because the composer has 
adopted the classical “‘ sonata form ’’ without allowing himself nearly as 
much material as a classical composer would consider essential. The 
slow movement depends unabashed on a beautiful theme played con 
sordino, and the last movement is an exhilarating and well-sustained 


allegro in six-eight time. 


Carse, Adam, Berceuse (In Memory) for String Orchestra. (Augener, 
London.) Full Score. as. 

This piece for muted strings attains great beauty while making the 
most modest demands on the players. It is evident on reading the score 
that the music cannot fail of its effect. The cellos bind the work together 
with pizzicato broken chords, and the pavan-like main theme is balanced 
by gently falling sequences in the middle section. Towards the end there 
is a solo passage for two violins and a viola. To say that the work is suit- 
able for school orchestras is not to deny its right to inclusion in any pro- 
gramme. 


Goossens, Eugene, Phantasy Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 60. 
(Chester, London.) Piano Score. 10s. 

As might be expected, this is a refined, fastidious work, showing 
mastery of the technique of writing for instruments. Although there are 
moments, deliberately placed, where the harmony has as unmistakable 
a tonality as a nineteenth-century concerto, the texture is usually of 
uncompromising acerbity. This acerbity is carried over into the piano 
part, where the player, if he is not to tire the ear, must try to achieve 
something of the orchestra’s varieties of tone, on which the dissonances 
ride more easily. There is no physical break in this twenty-seven minutes 
of music, although three movements are marked and the second half of 
the third is headed “‘ Finale’. The material for the whole Concerto lies 
in the trumpet-call with which it opens, the piano’s a phrases and 
an expressive theme first heard in the orchestra in the position usually 
occupied by the “ second subject ’’ (even this theme uses the 
call for its first four notes). One feels that Liszt’s concertos are stulti 
by the use throughout of the sime material, but Goossens’s themes cannot 
by their nature be tied to any particular tonality and are therefore 
capable of endless modification in positioning, rhythm and accompanying 
tonality. Perhaps the best simile is that of a labyrinth constructed by the 
composer, in which, far from being lost, he walks with very sure steps. 
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If the listener makes headway, it will be through the driving emotional 
power, which in spite of the term “ phantasy ”’ is very great and always 
evident. The piano part is difficult, but never unreasonably so, the 
rhythms for the most part are simple and exciting, and there is a splendid 
sense of climax. 


Greaves, Ralph, When I am dead, my dearest (Christina Rossetti), for 
Medium Voice and Piano. (Oxford University Press.) as. 


This is an exquisite song. The poem is enhanced, with no violence to 
its rhythmic and verbal structure. The chief beauty lies where it should 
do—in the last two lines of both stanzas, where the contrast between 
‘* remember ’’ and “ forget’’ is deliciously made. The compass lies 
within the octave on Eb. A pianist who omits the added sixth of the last 
chord would surely be forgiven. 


Harrison, Julius, Sonata in C minor for Viola and Piano. (Lengnick, 
London.) 7s. 

So long as works of this quality continue to appear the current attrac- 
tion of players towards the viola should be maintained. This Sonata is 
far from easy, but the music is good enough to compel the player to con- 
quer the difficulties, which in any case do not spring from ignorance of 
the instrument’s capabilities. From the start attention is held: there 
are no introductory fumblings, two incisive figures, which are to unify 
the movement, launch us immediately and there is no looking back. 
Contrasting material is found in a splendid processional tune justly 
marked caloroso. This material is developed both in exposition and 
recapitulation, and the middle of the movement is taken up by a fantastic 
section with tremolandi and pauses. It looks a most dangerous proceeding, 
but it succeeds. 

There are many beautiful ideas in the slow movement, but unless the 
violist can be both agile and tender high up on the A string there is real 
danger of incoherence. One feels that the writing could have been more 
considerate. 

The scherzo-finale is a real tour de force of vitality. Interest is main- 
tained not only by the good themes but by the frequent changes from 
quadruple to triple rhythms, Instead of the overdone hauling-in of 
previous material in the dying pages we have a statement of the caloroso 
tune in the “ second-subject ’’ position, in the exposition with a touch of 
anguish, in the recapitulation bursting with happiness. 


Hopkins, Antony, A Humble Song to the Birds, Cantata for High Voice and 
Piano. Words by Rosencreutz, translated by Frieda Harries. 
(Chester, London.) 3s. 6d. 


The music is as sophisticated as the words are naive. If this is not 
felt to be a stumbling-block, one is free to enjoy not only the wealth of 
original ideas, but also the subtleties of harmonic texture and the unfail- 
ing adtness of the vocal declamation. The singer must have a first-class 
sense of rhythm, especially in the first stanza, where there are scarcely two 
consecutive bars of the same length. The music is laid out in four stanzas, 
but these should not be treated as separate songs, for they are dependent 
on the whole and on each other. A French translation is provided. 


i 
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Jacobson, Maurice, Romantic Theme (1910) and Variations (1944) for Piano. 
(Lengnick, London.) 43s. 

This is not a modern mockery of emotions now dead, but a serious 
and sincere piece of embroidery. The structure of the theme is in the 
main clear enough for the listener to find the variations intelligible; in 
fact the composer has been at pains to balance his wayward changes of 
key by strict faithfulness to the harmonic plan. Some confusion and 
weakness is caused by the apparently aimless harmonies of the first bars 
of the theme’s second strain, and the general direction con pedale does 
nothing to assist one’s interpretation of them. The first variation is 
marked quasi improvuisto and is a happy piece of piano writing. The third 
is difficult, and the player should beware of starting it without first look- 
ing over the page. To the depth of emotion in the fourth variation the 
perky canon by inversion in the fifth makes a deft contrast. The finale 
is long, mostly andante and never faster than moderato. Unless the player 
has a complete grasp of how it is made his performance will be unintellig- 
ible. In any case very great concentration is needed to create a sense 
of climax at the quiet return of tempo del tema. 


Phillips, Gordon, Elegy for String Orchestra. (Lengnick, London.) Full 
Score. 2s. 6d. 

This short work is evidently written under deep emotion in an angular 
and austere style. It is difficult to tell from the score alone whether some 
apparent crudities will dissolve in the tender sound of a string orchestra 
or, if not, whether they will be justified by the tragic character of the 
piece. The work is closely knit and terse, nearly all the material being 
derived, mainly by inversion, from the first five bars. The string parts 
are skilfully written and not difficult. 


Seiber, Matyas, Sonata da Camera for Violin and Cello. (Chester, 
London.) 53s. 

Paradoxically enough, this is an old-fashioned work, for here are 
displayed most of the tricks which music has grown out of in the last 
ten years—imitative writing in which congruities of tonality and rhythm 
are sedulously avoided, wisps of unaccompanied sound carefully marked 
senza espr., two simultaneous time-signatures, long machine-like ostinato 
passages, etc. The parts are not outrageously difficult but the labour 
of co-ordinating them would be misspent, for this is the sort of stuff that 
leaves the audience longing for a good drink. 


Vaughan Williams, R., Job: a Masque for Dancing. (Oxford University 
Press.) Full Score. 7s. 6d. 

The publication of this enlarged score (10 ins. by 7 ins.) coincides 
opportunely with the recent issue of a gramophone recording. Not only 
is the music far more legible than in the old miniature score, but so also 
are the stage directions which are essential to the understanding of the music. 


Warrack, Guy, Te Deum laudamus in Ep major for S.A.T.B. and Organ. 
Oxford Church Music, No. 511. (Oxford University Press.) 15. 

This setting is successful inasmuch as it welds the het neous text 

into a musical unity without failing to express the sense of the words. 
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There are some effective modulations and sequences which require 
capable singers. This ‘Te Deum’ would be best used as an occasional 
piece, for the very features which give it freshness (5-4 time, enharmonic 
modulation, long vocalized vowels) would probably become tiresome 
with too frequent repetition. The organ part is distinguished but not 
fussy. 


Wordsworth, William, Sonata in D minor for Piano. (Lengnick, 
London.) 4s. 

This work, though it contains some passages of fervour and some of 
beautiful sound, suffers from a lack of melodic inspiration. The first 
movement suffers most: the lack of impetus frustrates any dramatic 
intent there may have been, and the music for all its thematic connections 
remains a patchwork to the listener. The sections marked animato or 
allegro deciso sound no faster than the lengthy tranquillo passages because 
the musical thought never appears to move faster than andante. There is 
a remarkable slow movement in which the interest is entirely harmonic. 
The harmonies are of such subtlety and beauty that the movement is 
successful. The last movement is perilously near the sewing-machine and 
calls for very dextrous fingers and wrists. A good performance might 
save it from being dull. 


Wordsworth, William, Senata in E minor for Cello and Piano. (Lengnick, 
London.) 6s. 

No great depths and heights are attempted here; one might go farther 
and say that there is a studied intention of avoiding the surprising and 
dramatic. The only rhetoric lies in the motto given out unaccompanied 
by the cello in the first few bars, but this is soon expended and the first 
movement settles down to an amble. There are many strong reasons for 
adopting a wholly lyrical style for this combination, but it is soon clear 
that in this work the melodic lines have not the stamina and interest to 
sustain such a style. There are telling moments for both instruments, 
but they are separated by sequential passages which seem to lack in- 
evitability. 

The second movement is by far the most successful. As in the piano 
Sonata the interest (in the /argamente) lies in expressive harmonic juxta- 
positions, while in the scherzando middle section the music at last accel- 
erates to something more than a jog-trot. 

The last movement suffers from the same defects as the first, but is 
more highly coloured and rises to passion in a reference to the slow move- 
ment. 

The Sonata is not difficult but demands sustained cantabile playing. 


I. K. 
REVIEWERS 
B. B.G. _B. Bellamy Gardner. R. H. M. Rollo H. Myers. 
C. C, Clive Carey. S. N. Dr. Sydney Northcote. 
I. K, Dr. Ivor Keys. S.T. W. Sylvia Townsend Warner 
M, C, Dr. Mosco Carner. W. G. Dr. Willis Grant. 
R.C Richard Capell. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Ta the Editor of ‘ Music and Letters’ 
Sir, 

Your review of the article I wrote in ‘ Musical Education’ tears 
remarks of mine from their context. What I said was that a musical 
education based almost exclusively on Wagner, Chopin and the Roman- 
tics did me a great deal of harm. It sickened me of those composers 
(which does not mean that I am sick of them now I have recovered from 
my education) and it made me think Bach and Mozart thin and dull in 
comparison. My argument was not that the so-called Romantics are 
superficial and sentimental, but that it is easy for an untrained mind to 
find them so and find them nothing more. The magnificent musical 
training which a study of eighteenth-century music provides deepens a 
child’s or adult’s understanding and appreciation of the Romantics 
themselves. 

Perhaps R. C. missed this sentence: 

To start with the Romantics is to lay oneself open at once to the assault of 


sensuousness, and the neophyte has no weapons with which to challenge the senti- 
mentality which springs too easily from a superficial appreciation of romantic works. 


Battlers Green House, Yours faithfully, 
Radlett (Herts). RosEMARY MANNING. 
October 22nd 1946. 


Our reviewer writes: Miss Manning is wrong in thinking that I did 
not read her paper carefully. I read it with painful interest, for para- 
graph after paragraph seemed to me, for all the author’s good intentions, 
to run counter to what I conceive educational principles should be. 
Education, says the dictionary, is ‘* properly the educing, leading out 
or drawing out the latent powers of an individual ’’. A child’s innocent 
liking for Longfellow and Mrs. Hemans is something positive and precious. 
From that liking a true literary education may ensue. But the infant 
mind that professes a preference for Donne or Dryden—well, it may 
represent precocious maturity, but much more probably the parrot-like 
adoption of the teacher’s rab The one small child may be on the 
way to the acquiring of literary taste; the other is probably born to 
pretence and priggishness. so with music. 

The lines Miss Manning lays down for a musical education are 
historical, more or less. She proposes Bach as an induction to music 
rather than the composer opin perhaps—who himself awakes a 

nse in the child’s mind. It is true that Bach represents, in point of 
of fact, not the beginning of a musical period but the culmination of one, 
whose historical explanation would take one back at least another hundred 
years. That is by the way. Musical education should be founded, 
Miss Manning holds, on Bach, Handel and Mozart. That is in itself 
questionable enough. It is a amme that may a well give the 
average child a lifelong distaste for serious music. The goal Miss Manning 
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aims at is more than questionable—it is fantastic. She aims at producing 
appreciation of third-period Beethoven in her children by the time they 
are of matriculation age, and she suggests that this can be done by way 
of a training in eighteenth-century music, while innoculation with 
Romantic music is a hindrance and a danger. “‘ Beethoven”’, she says, 
**is an excellent touchstone of taste. I gravely doubt whether the last 
sonata would be intelligible to someone whose musical education was based 
on the Romantics. The later quartets would certainly be meaningless ”’. 

If my notice of Miss Manning’s paper was disparaging it was because 
the whole proposal seemed to me full of fallacies—too many to be gone 
into here. The chief of them is the suggestion that third-period Beet- 
hoven is a sort of historical or biological product, explicable by what 
went before. But those works are the outcome of an exceptional and 
profound mind. Those of us who have lived long with music may make 
bold to say that we get something, and much, from the C sharp minor 
Quartet; but dare we say we “ appreciate” it? Miss Manning is proud 
of her children who make confident pronouncements about Beethoven; 
but one is not impressed. Every modern child who sits for the School 
Certificate examination is equally ready with verdicts on Milton and 
Wordsworth—and probably on Locke and Hume too. Miss Manning 
has told us what her own experience has been. She was brought up on 
Schumann, Liszt and Wagner. She says, ‘‘ Wagner soon sickened me, 
and sent me on my search for other food”. Her revulsion led her to the 
eighteenth century and to Beethoven. Now she regrets this course and 
wishes she had arrived at the Romantics later rather than sooner. 
Apparently, by the course she prescribes now for her pupils, one is deep 
in the C sharp minor Quartet at fifteen instead of, say, twenty-five. 
Well, time is saved; and time is money. How thankful we should be, 
all the same, that none of the great composers knew as much historically 
about music as the modern child of fifteen! 


SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY 


To the Editor of * Music and Letters’ 
Sir, 

I hope to write a Life of Samuel Sebastian Wesley (1810-1876), 
and should be greatly obliged if any living descendants of Dr. Wesley, or 
friends of the family, who may be in possession of his letters, or of any 
other documents and records relating to his life and work, would lend me 
such “ Wesleyana’”’, which, after use, would be gratefully returned. 

If any readers happen to have copies of ‘ The Musical Times’ for 
July 1894, May 1898, March, June or July 1899, May, June, July or 
August 1900, or October or December 1907; of ‘ The Musical World ’ 
tor September, October or November 1852; or of ‘ The Musical Stan- 
dard’ for April, July or December 1863, which they would likewise be 
willing to lend I should be grateful for this additional help. 

Gorpon C. JOHNSON. 
Rivercourt Church House, 
229 King Street, W. 6. 
November 8th 1946. 
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OXFORD MUSI 


WILLIAM WALTON 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
*SYMPHONY, Score (10 in. by 7 in.), #28. 6d. 
*VIOLIN CONCERTO, Score (10 in. by 7 in.). 12s. 6d. 
*VIOLA CONCERTO, Full Score, 21s. Miniature Score, 5s. 
*FACADE SECOND SUITE, Score (10 in. by 7 in.), 6s. Piano Duet Arrangement, 7s. 6d. 
*PORTSMOUTH POINT OVERTURE, Full Score. 15s. 
* WISE VIRGINS, Ballet arranged from the Music of Bach. Score (10 in. by 7 in.), 17s. 6d. 
*MUSIC FOR CHILDREN, Score (10 in. by 7 in.). 10s. 6d. 
*CROWN IMPERIAL, Piano Conductor, 3s. 6d. Parts, Is. 3d. each, or Complete Set (in cover), 10s. 6d. 
“rT, MAY SAFELY GRAZE, from the ‘ Wise Virgins.’ Score (10 in. by 7 in.), Ss. 6d. from 


* Orchestral Score and parts may be hired. 


CHORAL WORKS 
*BEL SHAZZAR’S FEAST, Vocal Score Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. 
*IN HONOUR OF THE CITY OF LO IN, Vocal Score, Is. 9d. 
* Orchestral Score and parts may be hired. 


SONGS 

THREE SONGS to Edith Sitwell's Poem (‘ Daphne,’ * Th Gilded Trellises ’ ‘ Oid Sir Faulk ")(C-A). 4e- 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. High Key (0-G), Low Key (B-E), 2s. 
The following will appear in the early Spring: 

‘ WHERE DOES THE UTTERED MUSIC t’ For Mixed Voices, unaccompanied, ts. 3d. (The 
work written for Sir Henry Wood's Memorial Service.) 

TWO PIECES FOR STRINGS, from the film ‘HENRY V" (Passacaglia-—‘ Death of Falstaff’; *‘ Touch 
her soft lips"). Score, 2s. éd.; parts, 6d. each. 

NOTE.—* The Oxford Music Bulletin,’ issued periodically, contains all of the new publications of the Oxford 
University Press Music Department. Let us have your name and address and a copy of each issue will 
be sent to you when it appears. 


LJNIVERSITY RESS 
36 Soho Square Oxford Street London, W. 1 cae 


Wonverrur NEW RECORDING! HANDEL’S GREATEST ORATORIO 


ISOBEL BAILLIE GLADYS RIPLEY 
JAMES JOHNSTON 
NORMAN WALKER 

HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 

Chorus Master: HERBERT BARDGETT 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

| Conductor: DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 

2 DX 1283-1301 Auto, Couplings DX 8223-41 


THE WORKS OF 
solos in the highest tradition of English oratorio 
singing. The Huddersfield Choral Society 
was founded in 1836, and under its present 
achieved world fame. The Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is also one of our oldest’ f 
ting of Dr. Malcolm Sargent, the chorus, 
orchestra and the distinguished soloists give |} 
the ideal “ Messiah ’’ performance. L 
A 
COLUMEIA GRAPHOPHONE LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 
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New Music 


Jor the 


New Year 


We have pleasure in announcing the following publications which 
have been recently issued or are already in active preparation. 


JEAN ABSIL 
String Trio No. 2, Op. 39. 
Miniature Score and Parts. 
J. S. BACH 
Two Choral Preludes for Piano 
(R. Sterndale Bennett). 
(1) O hail, this brightest day of 
days. 
(2) Rejoice, beloved Christians. 
LENNOX BERKELEY 
*Divertimento for Orchestra. 
Miniature Score. 
*Sonata for Piano. 
Sonata for Viola and Piano. 
YORK BOWEN 
*Sonata in E minor, Op. 112. 
for Violin and Piano. 
ANTONY HOPKINS 
Sonata No. 1 for Piano. 


C. LE FLEMING 
Five Psalms for Soprano, Chorus 
and Orchestra. Vocal Score. 
ELISABETH LUTYENS 
Six Chamber Concertos. 


Miniature Scores. 


E. J. MOERAN 
Fantasy Quartet for Oboe and 
Strings. Miniature Score anc 
Parts. 
W. A. MOZART 
Concerto in A (K.622) for Viola 
and Piano (Lionel Tertis). 
MUFFAT 
Passacaglia for String Orchesir: 
(R. T. Savage). Full Scor:. 


MONTAGUE PHILLIPS 
Piano Concerto No. 2. 
2 Pianos, 4 Hands. 
FR. POULENC 


String Quartet. 
Miniature Score and Parts. 
EVELYN ROTHWELL 
*Arrangements for Oboe and 
Piano. Bach, Field, Loeille:. 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky, &c. 
D. SCARLATTI 
Concerto No. 1 for Oboe. 
Full Score and String Parts. 
M. SEIBER 


*Sonata da Cathara for Violin 
and Violoncello. 


* Available at once. 


11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1 


Music Books to be 
published shortly 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
MASTER MUSICIANS SERIES 


BACH 


EVA MARY & SYDNEY GREW 
Mrs. Grew is mainly responsible for the 
biography, while her husband occupies himself 
more particularly with Bach's work. All 
phases of Bach’s labours are considered and 
the two authors have throughout worked 
closely hand in hand, with the result that the 
book reads as though it were the product of 
a single mind, and not—what it actually is — 
that of two single-minded writers. It may be 
described as a work by specialists designed 
for the general reader. 


HANDEL 


PERCY M. YOUNG 
Dr. Young writes the picturesque and varied 
biography most enticingly, and is intent on 
showing that, except by birth and early up- 
bringing, Handel is not at all a German 
composer, and that if he did belong to any 
one country, that country would be England. 
The musical! studies are first-rate and raise many 
new points. Apart from the usual appendices 
another gives Handel’s banking account by 
permission of the Bank of England. The illus- 
trations include a hitherto unknown portrait. 


Each volume has a calendar of events 
in the composer's life, table of com- 
positions, bibliography, etc., and illus- 
trations from photographs, musical 
examples, etc. Each 7s. 6d. net 


EVERYMAN’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC 


ERIC BLOM 

Although this book is entitled a Dictionary, 
its contents are encyclopaedic to the extent 
its size allows. There are some 10,000 
entries, distributed roughly as follows: 3,000 
composers; 1,300 titles of works; 1,200 
musical terms; 1,400 performers (past only): 
1,000 other musical personalities; 200 instru- 
ments; 200 institutions; 700 literary references; 
1,000 cross references. Special entries include 
lists of national anthems, music based on 
pictorial works, musical quotations, etc. 

Condensed but full lists of works are 
appended to the biographical particulars of 
composers. The works (operas, oratorios, 
symphonic poems, balicts, etc.) appearing 
under their titles show dates of composition 
or performance, as well as literary sources 
(if any) of their subjects. 


7 by 44 in. 720 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


DENT 


=== Joseph Williams Limited 


29 Enford Street, Marylebone, 
London, W.1 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE MODERN ORCHESTRA 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUMENTATION 


By CH. M. WIDOR 
(Translated by Edward Suddard) 


New Edition with Instructive Appendix,”’ 
by GORDON JACOB} 


The most direct book on Orchestration in 
existence. For the student it gives, in the 
simplest way, every kind of practical advice; 
and for the experienced orchestrator it shows 
at a glance all possible Double, Triple and 
Quadruple Stops in all keys for the Strings, 
and a Complete List of Shakes and Tremolos 
for the Woodwind. it has always seemed to 
us that these matters are dealt with in somewhat 
too summary a manner in most works on 
Instrumentation. in addition it gives the most 
effective notes (and defective ones) within the 
compass of all the instruments in use to-day. 

A special section is devoted to the Organ, of 
which Widor was a past master. 

One may say with confidence that no musician 
of serious intent can afford to be without this 
splendid treatise which has become a standard 
work. imp. vo. Cloth boards, 30s. net 


Available in January 


The much-discussed music of 


OLIVIER MESSIAEN 


Organ : 
L’ Apparition de l’Eglise Eternelle 25. 6d. 
Le Banquet Céleste 25. 3d. 
L’ Ascension 7s. 6d. 
La Nativité du Seigneur 
(in four books) ea. ¢5. 
Songs: 
Trois Mélodies 45. 
Poémes pour Mi (in two books) ea. 45. 
Chants de Terre et de Ciel Bs. 


Piano: 


od. 


10 Préludes 


Technique de mon Langage Musical 
Vol.1, Text. Vol.11, Exmpls. ea. 175. 6d. 


UNITED MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD. 
1 Montague Street, London, W.C.1 


HEFFER’S 


for Books on Music 


In our Music Department we have a large 
stock of books on Music, both new and 
secondhand, including a representative 
selection of Miniature Scores, Orchestral 
Scores, Vocal Scores, First Editions, 
Antiquarian Music, Chamber Music, etc. 


We are always prepared to buy good books 
and music. Have you ony to offer ? 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
3 & 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge 
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Established 1853 


AUGENER’S EDITION 


THE BRITISH EDITION OF 
CLASSICAL & MODERN MUSIC 


ENGRAVED AND PRINTED 
IN ENGLAND 


The best printed and most 

reliable edition of classical and 

modern music, Augener’s Edition 

is in constant use throughout 
the musical world. 


Catalogues post free 


STOCKED BY ALL Music SELLERS 


AUGENER Ltd. 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


Paut Henry Lane, Editor 
(Published in America) 
‘By far the most important of the American 
vcriodicals from the point of view of musical scholarshi 
Pp p 


ws The Musical Quarterly. It is a serious review, cosmo- 
politan in character, and has published valuable con- 
tributions fromm most of the leading writers on music in 
Europe | America.”’—-Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, Third Edition (1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 
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The Musical Quarterly 


Monthly Musical Record 
76th Year of Publication 


DECEMBER CONTENTS 
Notes of the Day: Lectures on Music. Webern's 
last Works, by Humphrey Searle. On a Dull 
Overture by Schumann, by Gerald Abraham. 


Concerts. Gramophone Notes. 
New Books New Music. 
Price 6d. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 4/- post free 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


FOYLES FOR MUSIC 


New and Secondhand Music by Classical 
and Modern Composers. Books on Music. 
Miniature and Full-size Scores. 


Special Catalogue Free on request 


QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 


* KOYLES x 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 
Incotporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
Telephone: Kensington 3643. 


1s Majesty THE 
Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Her Majesty QuEEN Mary 


President H.R.H. THe Princess EvIzABETH 


Director Sir GEORGE DYSON, M.A., D.MUS. (OXON), 
LL.D., F.R.C.M., Hon. R.A.M. 


Patrons 


T# COLLEGE offers a Complete Musica! 

Education, with Specialist Classes in every 
department. There is a large Concert Hall, with 
a Coucert Organ, a fully equipped Theatre, a 
comprehensive Lending Library, a suite of 
Practice Rooms and a modern Restaurant. Over 
Two Hundred Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered for competition, and there are two pro- 
fessions| diplomas awarded by examination 
—A.R.C.M. and G.R.S.M. The A.R.c.M. examination 
is open io al! candidates, whether students of the 
Co or not. 


Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained 
ou application to the ReGisTRaR. 


H. V. ANSON, M.a., MUS.B, (Cantab), F.R.C.M., 
Hon. R.A.M., Registrar. 


LONDON COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


instituted 1887 Incorporated 


Great Marlborough Street, London, W.! 


Pairon: The Rt. Hon. THE EARL HOWE 


Director: Dr. H. BROMLEY-DERRY, M.V.O., 
Mus.D. (Dublin), Mus.B. (Oxon et Dunelm), 
P.L.C.M., F.R.C.O, 


LOCAL AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 
for Certificates in all branches of Practical and 
Theoretical Music and ia Ziocution are held at Lecal 
Centres in April, July (June for Scotland and 
Ireland), and ber. 


NEW LOCAL CENTRES ma 
cation. 


be formed in 
on appli- 


EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of 
Associate (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (1.L.C.M.) are 

held iu the months mentioned above, 

In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT Students 
are received and thoroughly trained in all musical 
subjects at moderate fees. Correspomdence 
in Harmony, etc. 

Syllabus of Examinations, Teaching Pros- 
ola aud all information on application to : 


JOHN FP. HOLMES, Secretary 
Telephone: Gerrard 6120 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 


THE 
ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 


(The Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music) 
Patron-——His Majesty the King. 
President—Her Majesty Queen Mary. 


WRITTEN and PRACTICAL 
EXAMINATIONS of graduated difficulty in 
MUSIC and in ELOCUTION are held through- 
out the British Isles, Northern Ireland, and 
Eire each year in March-April, June-July 
and November~December. 

INSPECTIONS OF SCHOOL MUSIC can 
be arranged on application. 

SCHOLARSHIPS viding free tuition 
for two years or more it the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Royal College of Music are 
offered annually, 

The SYLLABUS and all information may 
be obtained from the Secretary : 


H. MACKLIN, N.A., 
14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
KENSINGTON GORE - LONDON, 58.W.7 
Patron’ HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


President: W. H. HARRIS, C.V.0., M.A., D. Mus. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS will 
take place on Saturday, January 25th, at 3 p.m. 
Th, Pres dent will g.ve an address, and Dr. BE. T. Coox 
(organist of Southwark Cathedrai) will play some of 
the pieces selected for the July, 1/4/, exam.nutions. 
Admiss on free, no tickets required. 

THE CHOIR-TRAINING SYLLABUS for May, 
1047, may be obtained on application to the College 

Freperick G. 
Hon. Secretary. 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


FOUNDED 1000 (LONDON) LTD. 


‘emporary Address 
Star House, Whitstable, Kent 


VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY 
VIOLINISTS 
Examiners: Sammons, S. J. Rerp, 
YoncE, STANTON REES, and othe: eminent violinists. 
EXAMINATIONS heid in usual Centres during 
May and November. 
Syllabus {ree ou application. 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These ndidiy appointed Studios are the recognized 

centre of the best musical activities. Lift and every comfort 

and convenience. Low inclusive terms for Teaching. Practice 
Rooms from 2s. per hour. 


32-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1 1780 
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EDWARD ELGAR 


‘MY FRIENDS PICTURED WITHIN’ | 5s. net 


The subjects of the Enigma Variations as portrayed in contem- 
porary photographs and Elgar's manuscripts. 

The book contains reproductions of contemporary portraits 
hanging in the composer's birthplace; a facsimile of the first 
page of each variation; and descriptive notes written by the 
composer. 


MOZART 


THE TEN CELEBRATED STRING QUARTETS  3ls. 6d. net 


First authentic edition in score, based on an autograph in the 
British Museum and on early prints, edited by Alfred Einstein. 
An extensive critical report lists the textual differences and 
gives the reader an opportunity of forming his own opinion 
as to the best reading. The editor is widely known as 
musicologist and critic and was responsible for the third 
revised edition of the Kochel catalogue of Mozart’s works. 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MUSIC 
OF THE 17th AND 18th CENTURIES 15s. net 


‘ For the right handling of the music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries some knowledge of the practice of the 
period, and the mentality underlying the practice, is essential. 

. | do contend that unless the performer has some 
knowledge of the aesthetic of the past . . . he will do many 
things with an old work which he should not have done, or 
fail to do many a thing he should.”’ 

—ERNEST NEWMAN (Sunday Times, January 23, 1944). 
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